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i.—Do you realize what your in- 
come means to the wife and 
children dependent upon it 
for the necessaries as well 
as the comforts of life? 


2.—Do you realize what the effect 
would be to them if this in- 
come should suddenly stop? 





3.—Have you protected them so 
that if this event should 
occur they would not be 
compelled to suffer? 


This Protection is accomplished by 


Life Insurance in 
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Write for particulars. Address Dept. T. 
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An inside view at the crank-hanger of 
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4 Golden Opportunity 


O one can justly complain that we have 
not fallen upon interesting days. 
Things are happening in all parts of the 
world with a rapidity and to an extent 
which are dazing. -The well-informed 
man has to rise early and sit up late to keep him- 
self up to the standard, and becomes practically 
useless as a.source of information because 
he has no time to stop acquiring know- 
iedge to impart it. We cannot in candor say 
_ that we think the world is letting the nineteenth 
century go out in a blaze of glory. On the con- 
trary, the incidents of the first six months of its 
last year are such as to make one feel that we are 
all of us in need of a moral toning up. We are 
not by any means degenerate, but we are pretty 
well let dowu, and in positive danger of starting 
the new century with a well-developed case of ner- 
vous prostration on our hands. The time has come 
when we siiould pull ourselves together and see 
what can be done to redeem our age in the eyes of 
posterity, or, what is even more important, to save 
posterity from the evil results of our own actions. 
We seem to have departed from the simplest rules 
of health by which ordinarily sane men and com- 
munities should govern themselves. We are ner- 
vous and irritable. We are suspicious and quar- 
relsome. A state of war exists in every clime. 
Nations and individuals alike who should be at 
peace with each other are snarling and snapping 
angrily in each other’s face. Opportunities for 
the demonstration of high and honorable motives 
are being prostituted to ignoble uses. Persons 
high in power, either in statecraft or in industry, 
are blind and arrogant. Masses of toilers are rest- 
less and impossible, and in many instances verging 
upon riot. Mob violence prevails in many com- 
munities, and is met with a lethargic indifference 
by the guardians of the public peace that is ap- 
palling—in short, the whole world is in that tense 
state which gives promise of some fearful social 
convulsion, which must soon eventuate unless there 
is quickly discovered some remedy by which disas- 
ter may be averted. 

In the past the times have almost invariably pro- 
duced the man whose voice could speak to and 
seothe the irritations of an afflicted people, by 
whose wisdom order could be brought out of chaos. 
Other times have produced statesmen, philosophers, 
or poets, by whose inspired. utterances nations have 
been stayed or stirred to a sense of what was best 
for them. We have reached the time where such 
a voice is needed. The time is ripe for a states- 
man or a philosopher or a poet to assume laurels 
which shall assure him of an immortality than 
which none is more glorious. The theme is before 
him. The problem is a hard one, but. it is worthy 
of the highest inspiration that has yet been vouch- 
safed to mankind. 

Where shall the human instrument for this great 
work be found? That it exists somewhere we have 
an abiding faith; that it is slumbering and has yet 
failed to realize its opportunity is clear; that it 
will be found at the psychological moment history 
permits us to hope with confidence; that it is need- 
ed now is a fact established beyond all peradven- 
ture. 


ous parts of the world are now busying 
themselves with the question of President 
Krucer’s future. This should prove some conso- 
lation to the sturdy old statesman in the hour of 
his humiliation, and if the speculations of those 
: who are engaged in disposing of 
President Kruger’s ).3. future days ever se to his 
Future eye he will undoubtedly be pro- 
foundly touched by the kindly spirit which ani- 


O UITE a number of editorial-writers in vari- 
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tastes the most and the heat of them. The sathed- 


of this strenuous figure in its present plight is 
great, and none but the most crabbed of hearts can 
fail to respond to it in fullest sympathy. For our- 
selves, we should be happy to learn that Mr. 
Krucer with his devoted wife had decided to make 
one more long trek, atross the seas that divide us, 
to settle down to peace and happiness as a citizen 
of this republic, here to cultivate a spirit of resig- 
nation and to enjoy his few remaining days among 
those who admire him for his courage. He would 
find no discordant note in his welcome, for there 
are thousands among us who think of him as of 
one who has suffered for a righteous and just cause, 
and others, while believing him to have been wholly 
mistaken, are yet anxious to accord him a wel- 
come commensurate with his many virtues. The 
best news the Boer envoys can take back to the 
fallen President of the Transvaal is that'the open 
door in the United States is swinging on its hinges 
for his entrance whenever he may choose to come 
and join our household. 


“HE strike situation in Chicago and St. Louis 
does not seem to improve as time progresses. 
Indeed, in St. Louis it appears to be growing 

worse daily. In the latter city the conditions have’ 
reached an intolerable pass, and one, indeed, which 
is rather more disgraceful to the authorities than 

to the strikers themselves, since 
As to the Strikes the responsibility for the failure 
to preserve law and order is more easily fixed upon 
the rulers of the unfortunate city than the re- 
sponsibility for the outrages perpetrated can be 
fixed upon the strikers. In every large city there 
is to be found an irresponsible element of thugs 
and thieves and professional rioters. It is the un- 
fortunate predicament of labor, so designated by 
economists, that these perverts always attach them- 
selves to its cause when its cause needs to be fought 
for. They have no conscience; morals are an un- 
known quantity to them; they have no sense of 
right and wrong; they are brutes, pure and sim- 
ple—and we thus characterize them with due 
apologies to the beasts of earth, because we have 
never yet known a t who could be considered 
their equal in brutality. They are ever ready to 
take part in any quarrel, because they love quar- 
relling, and they ally themselves with one side 
not because they care a rap for it, but beeause they 
are filled with envy, hatred, and malice toward the 
other. . If capital would bribe them they would be 
found as fiendishly interested on its side as on the 
other. Capital, however, will not pay them, and 
they know that labor cannot, and so they wreak 
their vicious vengeance upon those whom they hate 
because they have something. They are anarch- 
ists at heart, and they are actuated by but one mo- 
tive, which is to destroy. Born for the gallows, 
thousands of them escape it; but they are gallows- 
birds just the same, and if the authorities do not 
treat them accordingly, and the laber unions do 
not repudiate them by deed as well as by word, 
both the authorities and the unions are criminally 
negligent. This appears to be the condition of af- 
fairs in St. Louis. The authorities in their fail- 
ure to deal with these people are as criminal as 
the unfortunates themselves, and the unions by 
their failure to disown their alliance with the mob 
are equally to be blamed. 

There was a time in this country when matters 
of this sort were looked after at Washington. We 
may be too close to a Presidential campaign to 
hope for decisive action from the capital of the 
nation, but it is a pity that in a land such as ours 
claims to be, and truly is, there seems to be no one 
in the State or Federal government who realizes 
the necessity for immediate and dra8tic action. 


UDGE TAFT has arrived at the Philippine 
Islands, anc he has delivered himself of the 
precise kind of speech that we had expected. 

He is one of those rarely gifted men who see things 
as they are, and in Whom there rests a sort of com- 
mon-sense which will see any man through any 
kind of difficulty which may con- 

Jute Taft 208 ¢rgnt him. If the Filipinos mis- 
trust his promises, that is their 

misfortune. There is no doubt that when a man 
of Judge Tart’s peculiar kind says that “we are 


‘ here to do justice to the Filipinos and to secure 


for them the best government in our power, and 
such a measure of popular control as is consistent 
with stability and security of law, order, and prop- 
erty,” he means what he says. He is not a New 
York politician who would sacrifice his soul for of- 
fice; he is not an anxious member of Congress who 
would promise anything to get a second term: he 
is Judge Tart—and when we say that he is Judge 


Tart, we mean to imply that he represents all that 
is best in American manhood, involving integrity 
of character, a sane mind, and the loftiest of mo- 
tives. In fact, Judge Tarr is the kind of citizen 
we all claim to be. If he be let alone to work out 


‘the Philippine question as its complications pre- 


sent themselves to his mind, there is little doubt 
that he will inspire confidence in the people of the 
islands, and will ultimately so advise the Wash- 
ington authorities that a just and equitable solu- 
tion of the Pacific problem will become possible. 
He is entitled to a fair chance, and if the public 
will let him have it, ignoring the sour sneers of 
a dyspeptic press and the ignorant criticisms of 
the Anti-Imperialist League, the odds that light 
will dawn where darkness rests are encouragingly 
great. 


HE Democratic State Convention, which was 
held in New York city last week, as a re- 
markable one in many ways. In the first 

place, it gathered together no end of the real states- 
men of the community, and for its notabilities if 
for no other reason it would have been voted a 
success. In the second place, 
— a considering the number of prom- 
pation _ ises made in advance that certain 
heads would be broken, there was a surprising lack 
of fistic enterprise. In the third place, the plat- 
form adopted, viewed in any light, as statecraft, 
as fiction, as poetry, as humor, was a perfect tri- 
umph of skill in draughtsmanship. Finally, and 
most remarkable, the convention did two things. 
It enthusiastically adopted the following plank for 
its platform: “ We express our unqualified opposi- 
tion to those immense combinations of capital 
commonly known as ‘trusts,’ which are rapidly 
creating a condition which is becoming intolerable. 
These trusts are the direct outgrowth of the policy 
of the Republican party, which has created, fos- 
tered, and protected them. The necessary relief, 
by legislation or otherwise, for the correction of 
these evils can only be secured from the opponents 
of these trusts, and not from their tools, associ- 
ates, and apologists.” And on top of this dec- 
aration the Convention elected as delegate at 
" to the National Convention, shortly to be 
held in Kansas City, Auacustus Van Wyck, who, 
if the published records are correct, on the day that 
his brother, the Mayor of New York, in the face 
of his previous utterances on the same subject, ve- 
toed a bill which would have regulated and ren- 
dered ‘innocuous the operations of the Ice Trust, 
aequired one thousand shares in the preferred 
stock of that institution, and in response to a 
natural public inquiry as to how on limited means 
he could come into possession of so large a block 
of so desirable a property, calmly informs the pub- 
lic that it is none of its business. 

It may turn out in the end that the Trust plank 
in this tentative platform was right in intimating 
that no relief from the oppressions of the combina- 
tions of capital can be secured from their “ tools, 
associates, and apologists.” But, right or wrong, 
it is difficult to believe that any body of intelligent 
men can really deceive themselves into thinking 
that the American people are a pack of idiots. The 
Trust-plank theory and the Aucustus Van Wyck 
practice do not hang together. Many men have 
flattered themselves that they could fool the Amer- 
ican people. Few have succeeded in doing it. 

It may be that the Democratic State Convention 
upon this occasion was not made up of men of in- 
telligence. 


FTER a session of great loquacity Congress 
has adjourned and the government at Wash- 
ington still lives. The session has been a 

notable one in many respects. It has given us 
some legislation of the first importance, and has 
done little to which a reasonable — _— > 
ject. Looking back upon the de- 

The Adjournment jijcrations of the respective 
of Congress i,odies, one is impressed with the 
idea that there has been a distinct improvement 
in the quality of the statesmanship of the country, 
and the records indubitably show that we are by no 
means short on orators of the best sort. The de- 
bates have been interesting and spirited, and while 
party feeling has at times run high, the usual bit- 
terness and natural asperities of opposition have 
been singularly wanting. The passage of the cur- 
rency bill, the solution of the difficult problems 
involved in the government of Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Alaska, the attitude of both Houses toward the 
claims of unfit members, together with the celerity 
with which the ordinary minor business of the two 
Houses was transacted justify the members in tak- 


ing pride in their work. 
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T was only two years ago that Mayor Josiah Quincy 
began in Boston his experiments that were so 
widely deseribed, at the time, in the American 
press. He aimed to build up a model city gov- 
ernment, whose employees should themselves do 
the work that in other cities is done by contract 

or through private firms. So Boston was not content 
merely to have departments for building, cleaning, or 
repairing streets or wéter-systems or sewers. Its 
stationery and printing work was turned out by one 
city bureau. Another bureau was established for car- 

nter-work, repair-work of various kinds on the pub- 
ic buildings, and even for electrical coustruction and 
repair. An ice-plant was established for cutting and 
storing ice to be used in the drinking-fountains. Vet- 
erinary bureaus were devised to look after the horses 
used in city work. Of course the horses themselves 
were bought for the city.. Wheelwrights, blacksmiths, 
painters and letterers, and a whole army of labor came 
into the city’s employ. 

This was, in effect, the nearest approach to the de- 
velopment of the “ municipal owner- 
ship” idea ever seen in any Ameri- 
can municipality. It was a modified 
form of socialism, and at the outset 
it won high praise. The city was to 
save the money heretofore paid in 
middle-men’s or corporations’ profits, 
and was not to allow greedy contrac- - 
tors to wring dishonest profits from 
the municipal treasury. e painful 
announcement that the whole 
scheme is now discredited and is a 
subject for popular ridicule may 
cause some sorrow among those mu- 
nicipal statesmen elsewhere who have 
been so strongly on the side of “ mu- 
nicipal ownership” as a _ theory 
which might save American cities 
from present evils. 

The knowledge of the failure of 
the schemes for dispensing with the 
services of greed rations or 
contractors = pe rahe suddenly 
upon Boston. An old Boston busi- 
ness man and banker, T. N. Hart, 
was elected Mayor last December, and 
began his term on New-Year’s day. 
Soon afterwards he was asked to sign 
some vouchers for city work, and was 
struck by the estimates of cast of 
material and labor. He saw that 
they were far above the current rates, 
and he began to make a quiet inves- 
tigation. The result has been that 
one after another of these much-her- 
alded and much-lauded city bureaus 
has been closed up, as hopelessly ex- 
travagant. ; 

From the statement of a skilled 
workman who held a high place in one of these bu- 
reaus, but was powerless to do much in the way of 
correcting abuses, a few figures are worth quoting. 
Reckoning up the cost of material at the current quo- 
tations, and the probable cost of labor necessary to 
do the work under the supervision of any reliable con- 
tractor or business house in Boston, he found that a 
job of electrical equipment on the ferry-boats operated 
by the city should have cost $6800. As a matter of 
record, it actually cost $10,200. The electrical work 
on a city building for hospital nurses should have 
cost $1528. It reall 
cost $4754. The wor 
on a city armory 
should have cost less 
than $2600, but the 
city had to pay near- 
“ly $6700 for the job. 
Some work on a pub- 
lie school, estimated 
as likely to cost 
$1471 if done under 
contract, cost the city 
about $3600. 

Meanwhile investi- 
gations were being 
pushed in other direc- 
tions. The city’s ice- 

lant made an invit- 
ing field. After the 
statisticians had fin- 
ished figuring on that 
publie-spirited enter- 
prise, it was found 
that the ice used by the Water Department in the 
drinking-fountains cost about $60 a ton, when it 
might have been bought from the local ice companies 
for $2 or $3 a ton. Orders were immediately given to 
get rid of the ice-plant at the best possible terms, lest 
the outlay thus created might weaken Boston’s credit 

















“ All Aboard!” 
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if the plant should be im operation much longer. 
If a customer could have been found for the muni- 
cipal printing-plant that too might have been unloaded 
at once. Some investigations into the cost of the opera- 
tion of the plant indicated that outside parties would 
have done its work at least twenty-five per cent. below 
the prices actually charged, and would certainly have 
done much better work. ‘ 

Thus, in one bureau after another, practically the 
same situation was found. Instead of saving money 
by doing all kinds of city work directly by city em- 
ployees, the city has been brought into debt tremen- 
dously; so that to-day the debt is over four times the 
limit fixed by the State Legislature, the excess having 
been borrowed under special legislative acts. The in- 
terest on this debt, with sinking-fund payments, now 
amounts to more than the. entire amount annually 
raised by taxation for all city purposes, outside of the 
school expenditure. 

It is worth notice that amid all these revelations, 


which have stunned Boston, there is no charge of any , 





“ Skilled” Labor at Work on a Boston Municipal Building. 


such dishonesty as would call for legal proceedings. 
There has been no embezzlement of money. The sums 
expended are covered by proper vouchers, stored in 
the municipal records. That there was wasteful and 
extravagant folly is certain; but the crime is not one 
covered by the statutes of the commonwealth. The 
failure of the experiment was due to political inter- 
ference. 

‘The reason why it cost anywhere from twenty-five 
per cent. to fifty per cent. more for Boston to do its 
own work than an outside business firm would have 
charged for that work is to be found in the fact that 
the pay-rolls of the different bureaus were absolutely 
loaded down with political appointees. The heads of 
the bureaus had to submit to this, for self-evident rea- 
sons. The = for their work were fixed 
by the City Council. If an alderman asked to have a 
friend appointed, and the request were not nted, 
that alderman might cut down the appropriations for 
the bureau so as to cripple it. Hence the request was 
usually granted. 

Since Mayor Hart came into office he has been com- 
pelled to make so many removals in the interest of 
economy, that it is now estimated that some $500,000 
or $600,000 has been saved to the city already. Early 
in his term, on meeting with the head of one bureau, 
he suggested that if there were any superfluous men 
in that branch of the service they be removed; but he 
added that he did not want one man disturbed whose 
services were needed. The next day the head of the 
bureau brought in a report saying that at least one- 
third of his force could be discharged at once without 
any harm to the efficiency of the bureau! 

In the municipal. printing-plant, under the Quincy 
régime, one of the employees was notoriously unsatis- 
factory. He was told that his services were not needed 
and that he could consider himself dismissed. He 
replied jauntily that even the public printer did not 
dare to discharge him. This impudent reply resulted 
in his prompt discharge. Yet he came back the next 


day, and-said coolly to his superior: “ Alderman Blank 
of South Boston says I'm to go hack to work; but if 
you make any kick about it {’m to have your place 
and you go. See?” And he did stay, although his 
work was as unsatisfactory as before. 

It might be supposed that the civil-service laws 
would interpose some obstacle to loading the service 
down with inefficient men; but it was found that there 
were some ways of evading the civil-service laws. If 
the men had applied for work as skilled workmen or 
as ordinary employees they would have been compelled 
to show their fitness; but many of the applications 
were made for service under queer trades not generally 
supposed to be needed in the city’s work. Often it 
would happen that the application thus put in would 
be the only one of its kind. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners had, of course, prepared no examination 
for such a trade. The applicant was registered, and 
then there would promptly follow a requisition for just 
such a worker for one of the city departments. 

In a list of about fifty men who were employed in 
the Water Department on clerica) 
work, or in inspecting hydrants or 
water-pipes, it was found that one 
had entered as a “ coppersmith,” an- 
other as a “ ship-calker,” and another 
as an “expert swimmer.” There were 


“sailors,” “ dial-makers,” “ rubber- 
gasket makers,’ “riggers” and 
“ splicers,” “miners,” “ stone-cull- 
ers,” “beam-tenders,” “ wiremen,”’ 


and “rodmen” in the list, also, each 
demanded by special requisition for a 
man of that trade. About every 
branch of human effort except that of 
“expert balleonist ” or “skilled ani- 
mal-trainer”’ may be found in these 
special requisitions; and the only rea- 
son these were overlooked is probably 
that they did not ocenr to the fertile 
brains of the ingenious evaders of the 
civil-service laws. : 

As has been said, the different de- 
partments were so overloaded with 
employees that the experses of run- 
ning them were far greater than 
would have been the expenses of an 
ordinary business firm doj the 
same work but cupliying "the less 
men. In order to make a show of 
being self-supporting, the depart- 
ments were obliged to charge for each 
job much more than it was worth. 
On paper the departments were seif- 
supporting. Only a few months ago 
an investigating committee from New 
York was convinced that the print- 
ing-plant was financially a success; 
but the charges made by the print- 
ing bureau for its work were much 
higher than the price at which the same work could 
have been done by private firms. 

What would have been the result if the Boston ex- 
se gray had been carried out upon a_ businesslike 

sis is a question which may be discussed by the- 
orists. What actually resulted has been shown. As 
compared with the political conditions in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, or San Francisco, Boston po- 
litical methods are popularly supposed te be as pure 
as the most widely advertised brand of toilet soap. 
Yet Boston has learned, with mixed emotions of sur- 
prise, pain, and cha- 
grin, the results of 
its own experiment in 
public operation of 
public business. The 
question of “ munici- 
os ownership” has 

n settled for Bos- 
ton. The proposed 
Utopia has been 
forced into  insolv- 
ency, and a_ hard- 
headed Yankee bank- 
er is now engaged in 
winding up its ac- 
counts in a prudent 
manner. 

It may be added 
that in the mean time 
those public fran- 
chises that have been 
operated by private 
capital in Boston are 
paying good dividerids; but they are run on business 
principles, and without any interference on the pari 
of politicians. Possibly there is some American city 
where the Boston experiment could be repeated with- 
out political interference; but I do not profess to 
know just where that city is to be found. 
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E were going to surround and capture 

11,000 Boers, who were in a tight hole 

in the southeastern part of the State, 

ardund Wepener and De Wets Dorp. 

Yes, the enemy had made a fatal mis- 

take in staying so long in this partic- 
ular section, vainly endeavoring to capture Colonel 
Dalgetty’s small force of Britishers at Wepener, after 
Lord Roberts’s big army, of anything from sixty to a 
hundred thousand men, had assembled to the north of 
them at Bloemfontein, and were scatt::ing out over 
forty miles of territory, east and west, blocking all 
lines of retreat. 

How could the Boers get out? The knowing ones, 
however, said “ Watch them,” but the majority of the 
officers were jubilant, for was not General Brabrant, 
with a mixed lot of Colonial Horse, moving north from 
Aliwal-North on Wepener and very near there? And 
then there was General Chermside, with the 3d Di- 
vision of infantry, moving eastward as fast as slow 
* footies ” could go, on De Wets Dorp. And, again, to 
the north of them, the British forces were strung out 
along the main road from Bloemfontein toward Lady- 
brand—just how far no one seemed to know, but cer- 
tainly past Thabanchu. It was a bad pocket for even 
the wily Boer to be in. He dared not go into Basuto- 
land, for ten thousand curly-headed, shiny-black na- 
tives guarded the frontier of their self-governed land, 
all armed with modern rifles, and commanded by a gen- 
eral as black as the ace of spades, wearing a wondet- 


ful cocked hat and a uniform gorgeous in golden 
braid 


Prior to this hemming in of the Free State Boer 
contingent (who bid defiance to the British by stay- 
ing in the rear of a great army, for what precise devil- 
ish purpose it was difficult to say), the opinion was 
expressed everywhere that General Roberts would pay 
no attention to them—for there were thousands upon 
thousands of British soldiers who could hold the rail- 
way lines of communication securely—but that he would 

north as soon as he could recruit his fast-dyi 
saddie-horses, and drive the enemy out of Rretnatel 
However, now it was said that Roberts was too clever 
a strategist to leave so many men harassing his rear 
without first ing a big effort to crush them. It 
is well the ing general does not hear all the 


conflicting opinions as to his real intentions, for it 


t confuse him. 

it happened on Benday, the 22d of April, through 
carefully prepared plans, that the British troops were 
moving eastward out of Bloemfontein in several sepa- 
rate columns, toward the enemy’s advance-guard, who 
held kopjes within less than ten miles of the city. 

Away behind, miles back, black patches crawled over 
the veldt, rte J as slowly as the hands of a clock 
move, now hidden from view for ten minutes by a de- 
aor in the rolling surface, now creeping over the 

ill and down into another valley, turning from a dark 
patch on the dried yellow grass te tiny animate fig- 
ures with individual movement, and then to thou- 
sands of men on horseback, followed by strings of 
wagons and ambulances, It was Colonel Alderson’s 
mounted infantry coming up, followed by the rest of 
the cavalry brigade, in command of Dickson. 

There is another body of troops showing from be- 
hind a low ridge, very far to the north, and still an- 
other behind them, and in the rear, so far away that 
one only knows by. the long rectangular patch they 
make on the ground as they march in quarter-column 
that they are human beings, comes the infantry going 
to combat. They will be up to us by nightfall. 

The whole grass-covered veldt is alive with moving 
horse and men. General French is in command of the 
approaching cavalry division, which will dash on ahead 
to meet the enemy. It is his intention to throw one 
brigade around the left end of the big*Leeuwburg Kop 
to the north, which looms grimly against the sky- 
line with flat top and almost sheer hanging black- 
rocked face, over the low-lying ridges, which are cut 
here and there with mound-shaped broken kopjes, while 
the pon ER centre and on the right make a slight 
dem im the front to hold the Boers’ atten- 
tion. If he succeed, the enemy will be cut off from re- 
treat to the north at least, and, by a rapid cavalry 
move around the right of precipitous Leeuwburg Kop, 
perhaps pn may be surrounded entirely. 

The cavalry scouts in little bunches come up and 
pass us, scampering to the top of every rise, a mile or 
so ahead of the advancing masses of troops. The first 
low-lying kopje—a mass of broken rock—has, we see, 
been Samed by the enemy; for the scouts, after cir- 
cling around its base to draw the enemy’s fire, ride 
straight for its crest, and are outlined against the 
clear blue sky. Half an hour afterward, beneath the 
kopje, three thousand horses were splashing on the 

of the wide dammed sheet of water (known as a 
“pan” in this country}, eagerly drinking their fill 
after a ten-mile canter. Leeuwburg Kop was still 
eight miles wae. ; 

On went Colonel Alderson’s troops of Canadian 
Mounted Rifles, a thousand strong, two squadrons of 
Roberts’s Horse, and the first corps of Hutton’s brigade 
of mounted infantry, accompanied by two galloping 
Maxims and four pom-poms (Vicker-Maxim one- 
pounder rapid-fire guns). They were making for the 
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right end of the giant kop. General French’s large 
bodies of cavalry were out of sight, but were last seen 
moving in a parellel direction far to the left. 

A large spruit, whose stream-bed was almost dry, 
ran around the base of the kop, two thousand yards 
away. The body of mounted men, in close formation, 
remained on the far side, some 2500 yards from any 
possible rifle-fire, while the scouts galloped over the 
slightly ascending and barren plain for the foot of the 
mougptain. 

Back and forth they rode, in and out, in all diree- 
tions, bravely defying the invisible enemy to try pot- 
ting them. Suddenly to the left comes the pick-pack 
of Mausers, and half a dozen cavalrymen, bent low, 
come madly galloping toward the main body and re- 
port they have been fired upon. Again on the right 
the Canadian sequts have circled around the right end 
of the mountain and carefully approached a farm- 
house, from which floats a white flag, when they are 
met by a sputtering small-arm fire delivered from 
behind the heavy stone fences of Dutch kraals. No 
sound from the long flat mountain, however; no mor- 
tal man could say whether it concealed, on its stone- 
rimmed erest, five hundred ‘or five thousand Boers. 

The cavalry are moved by the right flank and then 
right oblique, so as to gain a position farther around 
this end of the mountain and an open view of the plain 
beyond, where the enemy is expected to retreat when 
driven out by French on the left and rear. A long low 
line of receding kopjes, at right angles to the front 
chain, indicates that the Boer is not to be caught in 
the open, but has reserved an excellent line of flight 
among projecting hills, ‘ 

The Canadian scouts have reported that they have 
been treacherously fired upon from the farm-house 
floating the white flag—the pledge-emblem that the en- 
emy will not fight there. The pom-poms are galloped 
five hundred yards nearer and open on,the farm, where 
husbanded water and the toil of man have turned barren 
veldt into an oasis of shading trees and foliage. The 
gun roars with half a dozen explosions at a time, like 
the sound of a heavy hammer pounded on an empty 
box, and the little shells hiss away with fainter-grow- 
ing seund, then silence, and back.comes light popping, 
like firecrackers, as they burst against the stone walls 
and brick buildings of the farm. 

Whee-e-e! Bang! and a _ twelve-pound shrapnel 
bursts 200 yards high in the air and far short of our 
massed men, but evidently coming toward us. Then 
another and still another is breaking into a ball of 
white smoke, which slowly drifts away in the breeze. 
“That’s Frenech’s artillery overshooting the kopje,” 
some one exclaims. “ Yes, that’s French,” every 
agrees. “ He’s behind them, and we’ve got them sur- 
rounded.” “What the deuce!” and a thousand men 
bend Jow in the saddle as a shell roars past, close over- 
head, and explodes with a terrifie report in the ground 
beyond, throwing the brown earth high in the air. 
Again the air howls and a second contact shell cov- 
ers the pom-poms with clods of earth and dust. 

The Seugual are bursting in one, two, three order, 
all very short now, but two thousand yards this side 
of the kop. “’Ow is it theah doin’ such bloody bad 
shootin’ ?”” a Tommy exclaims, as he wistfully gazes 
into the air. “ I’m beastly sure it’s them bloody Boers 
what’s doin’ the game.” 

Whee-e-e! Roar! Bang! and another solid shell 
bursts into fragments ten feet from the near edge of 
the great square of horsemen. Again they retire, now 
satisfied that the Boers have opened a masked bat- 
tery. It is impossible to locate it. 

It is solid shell bursting on impact, coming one after 
another slowly, tearing up the ground, now in front, 
now behind the column, but always in a line with it. 
The Boers have a habit, it is said, of using their artil- 
lery at longer ranges than are intended, by giving the 
muzzle extra elevation; hence they cannot use shrap- 
nel, as the fuses are cut too short for exploding in the 
air. 

The. cavalry retire a few hundred yards at atime, 
until they are finally beneath the next roll in the veldt 
and out of sight. 

Several miles to the left the artillery roared and the 
pom-poms thrilled and droned in almost continuous 
action. French’s cavalry had attempted to pass over 
the low rises in the veldt to his position in the rear 
of Leeuwburg Kop, but the Boers were ready to meet 
him at the weak place in their line by a perfect death- 
destroying hail of one-pound shells. Through the ad- 
vancing cavalry the steel-pointed shells drove. One 
man down! Two down! Half a dozen down! and the 
troopers beat a retreat, some men hanging on the 
stirrup leathers of their comrades, as their own horses 
pitifully struggled to rise to their feet and sank back 
with mangled bodies. Two men lay still and quiet— 
one where he had pitehed heavily from the saddle, and 
the other pinned down, dead, beneath a dying horse. 

It was. nearing sunset; the air was filled with a 
pest of grasshoppers, which rose and fell in clouds, 
the red sunlight glinting from their gauzy wings as 
they flew feebly in advance of Alderson’s troopers, 
moving down on the near-by water-hole to camp for 
the night. 

From the top of the nearest hill the plain beyond 
could be seen, covered with foot - troops—the Guards 
Brigade they were—marching wearily toward us. Be- 
yond them the fight went on. It was all British artil- 
lery now, and the pom-poms were silent. In the waning 
light one saw the flash of cannon, and many seconds 
afterwards a spark of fire on the low kopjes in front, 
and the spreading out of a flower of smoke. Some 
shells flew wild, but the battery in action was doi 
good work, bursting shrapnel upon shrapnel along the 
rocky hills, until the balls of smoke drifted away in 
long lines in the light breeze of evening. 

The Boers were retiring—not hastily or in confu- 
sion, but with irritating equanimity. Down the end 
of the kopje, in our sight, though away out of our 
range, but hidden from French’s active artillerists, 
they slowly rode in single file. Now and then there 
was a man on a white horse; they all turned in their 
saddles, from time to time, looking backward at the 


shrapnel bursting harmlessly, so far as they were con- ° 
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cerned, the jagged rocks. . For a full mile they 
followed the igh LD gg ground, and finally disap- 
peared behind large mountain. 


It was a trifle amusing to listen to a colonel of in- 
fantry who came up a few minutes afterwards and 
carefully scanned Leeuw Kop through his monocle, 
as he remarked: “Theah’s not a Boo-ah theah, and 
theah hasn’t been a Boo-ah theah all day. I can take 
that kopje with os § men. Whe-ah’s the general? I 
must sée the general about this.” 

The Boers were gone. They had retreated, it was 
mage on the main road to De Wets Dorp, fallinz 

, no doubt, on the main body of their forces ai 
that point. They probably did not number more than 
six or eight hundred, but t had succeeded in stop- 

ing for the day ten times their number, and not a man 
had gotten in their rear. 3 

The cavalry buried their dead where they fell, and, 
while a handful of soldiers clustered around the shal- 
low graves with bowed heads, an officer read the sol- 
emn burial service. 

A battery came rumbling up to the position Colonel 
Alderson had held on the right, and as the sun sank 
low it sent shell upon shell ep mag toward the red 
brick farm, still flaunting the white flag. 

As the twilight and shadows became black 
masses, thousands of troops—the Lancers, the Hus- 
sars, the Guards, and the batteries and convoys and 
ambulances-—came ring toward the main road to 
De Wets Dorp the big water - hole. Camp fires 
sprang up everywher®; little fires, it is true, for wood 
is scarcer even than water on this great sea of undu- 
lating land. 

On the rim of the great basin holding a recumbent 
army, scouts and pickets were yet outlined against the 
brighter sky. Infantrymen were digging, with bayo- 
nets, shallow earth-works to protect them and the camp 
from attack. Down at the Dutch farm-house by the 
water scores of tired “ Tommies” crowded about the 
low heavy doorway, struggling to be the next for the 
glass of very sour and bitter buttermilk the good fat 
Frau was rapidly ladling out from crocks within at 
threepence a glass. Near by, the field telegraph was 
clicking out orders from Bloemfontein headquarters 
for the next day’s movement. 

The army fell asleep. Silent and dark it was. A 
silence broken now and then throughout the night by 
stumbling soldiers trying to find their lost commands, 
and a‘darkness relieved only by blinking stars. 

General French did not ga on advance again un- 
til quite late on .Monday. wburg Kop and the 
farm-houses were deserted by the Boers, and it was 
learned a force of them were retreating by the big road. 
Orders were given to burn the big .farm- house of 
white-flag notoriety, and as the Dutch women pleaded 
for their home with streaming eyes, the soldiers del- 
uged the floors and furniture with petroleum and fired 
it into a roaring furnace. War is harsh and cruel, 
and men get accustomed to killing with compunction, 
but many a soldier said, as the old Frau watched her 
home fiercely burning, with wringing hands and tear- 
stricken eyes, “It’s damn hard on the old woman.” 
She had a crippled husband, and they were the richest 
farmers about Bloemfontein. She declared she did not 
know the significance of the white flag, and had been 
ordered by the Boers to fly it. They had fought from 
the farm against the owner’s protest, and now they had 
lost their home, their cattle, their sheep, and their 
fine horses—all. Tuey had worked many hard years 
to accumulate these possessions. Sympathetic readers 
must understand. that British soldiers’ lives were en- 
dangered by this treacherous act of the Boer forces, 
who fired from behind stone fences directly around the 
white flag, and that the burning of this property, 
however hard it may make the individual owners suf- 
fer, was done on the general principle that the Boer 
army, if they wish to protect the property of their 
countrymen, must not violate the sacredness of this 
emblem. 

The rear- guard of the enemy was next met ten 
miles further southeast at Paardekraal, but contact 
was not made with him until near evening, Monday, as 
the line of small kopjes adjacent to the road had to be 
carefully scouted. tt is the want of scouting that has 
enabled the Boers to trick the British so often. The 
Boer pretends to run away and the cavalry instantly 
chases him, to find, to their dismay and ruin, that he 
has doubled back and is slaughtering them from kopjes 
thought to be unoccupied. Never did an army have a 
more difficult game to play than the British in this 
vast country, where plain-lands swell into great rolls, 
with miles between each crest perhaps, and, besides, 
dotted all over with the many- odd sopegerere forms, 
from flat-topped hills rising abruptly from the veldt 
to ragged mounds of rocks and circular craterlike 
peaks. The enemy, knowing the country, well mount- 
ed on hardy native ponies, and bei ed fron- 
tiersmen themselves, who can live on the plainest fare 
of mere biltong or jerked beef, meg A play hide-and- 
go-seek with the British forces. The distances are im- 
mense, and a Boer force located one day may be forty 
miles away the next, and menacingly near again the 
third day. The Boer is undoubtedly putting up a 
magnificent fight in his own country, and with ex- 
actly the tactics of the Indian of America in the past, 
but the British forces are engaged in the most marvel- 
lous and novel campaign ever undertaken. They are 
holding, at the present time, from the seaboard at 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London, railway 
lines of communication to Bloemfontein and Kimber- 
ley (which must be more or less closely guarded), 
some 2000 miles long. This does not take into con- 
sideration that of Natal at all. They are laboring un- 
der the frightful disadvantage of having only single- 
‘track lines with which to supply an army of 200,000 
men, and, in spite of all, one is amazed at the wonder- 
ful smoothness with which the quartermaster and 
subsistence departments are run. General Otis’s al- 
lowance of one carabao cart to a company in the Philip- 
pines seems a trifle small after one has seen the thou- 
sands upon thousands of immense trekkine wagons, 
drawn by five or six span of mules each, which are ne- 
cessary in the South-African campaign. It has al- 


ready been shown that infantry are practica 7 use- 
less, except to hold base positions, and yet the foreign 
horses ve ae brought in by tens of thousands die at an 
appalling rate from disease. The line of march is 
literally strewn with the dead carcasses of animals. 
It is p to speak of the British army here as a 
great overwhelming force crushing out the life of the 
tiny Boer t. The Boer army has still far 
more than an equal chance, taking into consideration 
the magnificent positions the region affords for fight- 
ing on the defensive, the semi-arid character of the 


' country, which furnishes sufficient food for neither man 


nor beast, and the frightful obstacles to transporta- 
tion of food-supplies. 

This has no to do, however, with the fact that 
at daylight Teeny morning French’s forces moved 
tapidly out of their last camp at Tweede Geluk in an- 
other stern-chase of the fleeing Boers. At Paarde- 
kraal, a few miles further on, where the road at last 
crosses the dwindling kopjes, leading back and south- 
eastward from Lecuw Kop, the rear -guard of Boer 
forces was encountered, and a running fight, lasting 
nearly all day, took place. 

The Boers had a galloping Maxim which they used 
with tremendous effect, om every rise in the land, 
and their horsemen lay in rows along the ridges, be- 
hind rocks, and sni at the loping British scouts. 
Colonel Brazier-Craigh, of Roberts’s Horse, was mor- 
pod wounded by a shot from the Maxim, and in an 
enthusiastic attempt of the cavalry to capture this 
gun thirty-two men went down wounded and two fell 
never to rise again. It was a wild chase for twenty 
miles to the banks of the Modder River, when contact 
with the skilful Boers was in lost entirely. The 
Dutchmen fought from behind | the stone kraal walls 
of no less than three farms, and for doing so the 
houses were promptly destroyed by the British. The 
lurid flames and great columns of smoke and a,land- 
prone covered with troops, followed by miles of wagons, 
made it indeed a picture of wat. The British artil- 
lery shelled the enemy from every position, and the 
Boer in turn opened a ponpem gun at one point of 
vantage. That it was the Boer’s intention to make a 
args | fight at Uysklip Kopjes we learned afterwards, 
but the British chase was so strong that the new com- 
mando, a thousand strong, sent for from De Wets 
Dorp, failed to arrive in time to hold the position, 
though it actually passed by the convoys and rear- 
guard of French’s force only two miles behind. 

French, with the cavalry, crossed the Modder River 
on Wednesday morning, and circled back, over and un- 
der the Rietspoort kopjes, on De Wets Dorp, but ar- 
rived there a few hours after General Chermside’s 
force, consisting of the 3d Division, had entered the 
town and found it had been evacuated of four thou- 
sand Boers the day previous. General Rundle, with 
the 8th Division, moving still farther eastward and 
coming from the south, made contact with a rear-guard 
of the enemy, and was hotly pursuing them, when the 
mounted infantry under Alderson, feeling the country 
about, came in touch with him.. The mounted infan- 
try then withdrew across the Modder. 

Wepener was evacuated by the Boers; in fact, the 
whole country about—a few days before alive with the 
enemy—seemed to have swallowed them up. It was 
known that they had big wagon trains and perhaps a 
dozen pieces of heavy artillery, but never a sight of 
any of it did the British army see, who had so stren- 
uously, and with many moving columns, tried to evade 
them and crush them in a ket. Eleven thousand 
Boers to be bagged, and still never a sight of more 
than a handful and no certainty that more than a 
thousand had ever been in our front. It was certain- 
ly a clever retreat. They must be falling back on Tha- 
banchu and Ladybrand, everybody said now. 

The Guard’s Brigade of infantry under General 
Pole-Carew staid all Wednesday night at Nelskraal, 
three miles from the Modder River. They were await- 
ing orders. The orders came late that night for them 
to move on Thabanchu at. daybreak. During all the 
night stars, like planets just cresting the top of every 
kopje, winked spasmodically in dots and dashes the 
country round. They were the signal-lamps of the 
British, talking from column to column, scattered 
over forty. miles of territory. 

Back over the now unguarded road to Bloemfontein 
was a weary ride of nearly forty miles. At Slang- 
fontein the farm-house held five wounded Boers (all 
Free-Staters) ; their hurts had been dressed by British 
medical officers. At another farm-house were several 
more, and the people talked in broken English of their 
own men, with unpronounceable names, who had been 
killed in the running fight. Honors for the opposing 
sides seemed to be about even. The line of march was 
strewn with dead animals, and every Poo oy A 
could be seen from afar by the sparkle of shining hard- 
tack tins where the sunlight struck them. The burned 
buildings still smoked, and black Kafirs poked greedily 
among the smouldering ruins. 

Miles away from succor, near the road, lay a British 
Tommy, with glistening eyes and burning fever, his 
head propped up on a deserted sand hill, and the hot 
sun of noonday pouring into his upturned face. 
“ They told me, sir, the wagons ‘ud pick me up, but I 
hain’t seen no wagons, sir.” “Yes, I feel bad; I’ve 
mortal pains, sir, in my back and head.” Poor devil, 
he had no water and no food; not that the latter mat- 
tered much, for he was too far gone to eat. We left 
him water, and cheered him up a little with the hope 
that wagons would pass by. All night long, ajone on 
the empty veldt, saturated with the heavy dews and 
chilled to the marrow with biting winds of darkness, 
and now under the scorching sun of day. He did 
not know if they would find him all alone, so far away, 
and yet he answered, uncomplainingly: “ Yes, sir! I’m 
glad of that, sir!” 

Only one soldier in two hundred thousand! What 
real importance is it whether he lived or died, except 
to his mother, vr mayhap his sweetheart?’ 

The British are moving on Ladybrand now, still 
buoyed by the hope of cutting off the fighting Free 
State Boers. 


Bioemyrontein, April 27, 1900. 
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CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND.’ By H.B. Mariott Watson 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SPY 


ARBURTON was now thrown into a 
fresh state of indecision and wonder. 
He was profoundly moved by the reve- 
lations and sensations of that even- 
ing, yet could not make up his mind if 
he was so affected justly. He feared 
in this condition of suspense to trim his course either 
one way or another, which was most unusual with him. 
He recognized as well as Chloris herself that he was 
in greater danger than ever; indeed, it might be that 
he knew it much better, for he doubted her acquaint- 
ance with the deeper and blacker secrets of that house. 
She bore that in her face which convicted her of hon- 
esty, but he could not guess what was the mainspring 
of her action towards him. He had deemed that he 
knew, and now he doubted—nay, more than doubted. 
The disorder of his doubts, a certain cool and con- 
temptuous courage, and behind all a vague notion that 
by this delay he was accumulating his power and add- 
ing to the Carmichaels’ sufferings—all these combined 
to influence him to his resolve. And no sooner had he 
settled his mind than his steps turned away from the 
village and the low-lying dunes, towards the valley in 
which Sir George Everett’s house lay; for there was 
some dim thought in his head that drew him to see 
Dorothy Holt, and yet he could not have said in what 
point she was associated with his latest purpose. 

The night had fallen when he reached the house, and 
he received an amiable welcome from Sir George and 
his ward. The former was full of news from town, 
and not a little engaged and embarrassed by what re- 
lated to himself. There was talk in London of the 
great army which Bonaparte had gathered on the 
shores of the Channel, and ‘twas whispered that its 
eamp fires could be seen from the coast of Kent, 
gleaming o’ nights like glowworms on a hill-side. 

“You would leave Marlock, sir?” inquired Warbur- 
ton. = 
“T must think; I must consider,” said Sir George, 
and broke off, frowning, his eyes upon the younger 
man’s face. “ What is that, Mr. Warburton? Faith! 
not dirt? You haven’t befouled yourself. ’*Tis a 
bruise, surely. Who has mishandled you? You have 
come through the wars?” 

Warburton instinctively put his hand to his neck, 


. where the edge of a red and narrow cut peeped from 


beneath his dress. 

“Tis a wound,” said Sir George. 

Dorothy Holt’s face shone upon him expectantly, her 
lips parted with eager curiosity; and he met her gaze. 

“Tis nothing,” he answered, slowly—*‘a scratch, 
sir, an accidental scratch.” 

“It has the look of purpose,” said Sir George, laugh- 
ing; “ but I know you to be no firebrand. But come; 
we left you upon the island yesterday. When did you 
leave? An excellent gentleman is Sir Stephen—a 
handsome family, too, but black, too black.” 

Warburton made no reply, and the baronet left the 
room by an unexpected movement. At once the girl 
took a step to Warburton. 

“You have something to tell me?” she asked, eager- 
ly, yet appealingly. 

Warburton did not speak for a moment, and then, 
“ No, madam, I have not,” he said, simply. 

“You have been wounded,” she said, softly. “I 
knew it was that. How dreadful! Those terrible peo- 
ple! Tell me, what did they do with you? What have 
you done with them?” 

* Begun in Harrer’s Weekty No. 2259. 


Warburton showed nothing of his impatience upon 
his features nor in his voice. “I assure you, madam,” 
he said, “that *twas an accident—a foolish accident. 
Nothing has happened, and the Carmichaels, for all I 
know, still inhabit their island. I am not come here to 
speak to you of the Carmichaels,” he said, imperative- 
ly; “ it will do no to chatter about them. What 
has been has been, and what shall be shall be.” 

“What!” she cried, in angry amaze, “will you not 
go forward? Have you surrendered? Is the duty to 
fall upon me alone?” 

“ Cease, cease, child,” he answered, sharply; “ there 
a5 time for all things, and I am here for something 


“ What is that?” she asked, cowed by his manner. 

He fixed his clear and merciless gaze upon her. 
“This air does not with you, I think, madam,” 
he observed, coldly; “ you take no good from these sea- 
coasts. You were better away.” 

She raised her arms in angry petulance. “La! 
would you treat me like a child? “Tis the second time 
you have done this. You attempted to keep me from 
Marlock, and now you would send me away. Per- 
chance you would work through my guardian again?” 
she ended, sneering. 

“Twas what was in my mind,” observed Warburton, 
coolly. 

“ Ah,” she answered, laughingly, “I have my duty 
here; I have what oceupies my life.” 

He looked at her again with wonder, for he was puz- 
zled by her changes and her irreconcilable emotions. 
Of one thing he was certain—that he did not like her, 
handsome as she was; and below all an unpleasant sus- 
picion rose and grew that he was being deceived and 
played upon. The idea bewildered him and made him 
7 angry, so that he spoke rudely. 

“Then you must do your own work,” said he; “I 
will be no party to it.” 

She turned white. “ Indeed,” she said, her voice 
tremulous with fury as she held herself against the 
mantel—“ indeed, you are soon and easily converted, 
and ’tis clear by what parson.” 

“You shall hold your tongue, silly,” he interrupted. 

“T will not, I will not,” she cried, hysterically. “I 
have been played with and browbeaten enough. You 
are no less than a bully, sir. Oh! ’tis plain what has 
diverted you, and I would think shame of it. ’Tis 
those flying petticoats,” she said, laughing in her 
anger; “ twas a fine picture—indeed!” 

“ Hold your tongue,” he thundered, and she saw him 
for the first time hot with passion. He trembled— 
and she whimpered. 

“Madam,” said he, after a pause and very quietly, 
“JI have no command over you, nor any authority to 
stay or direct your actions. Speak on, therefore, and 
pray excuse me that I interposed so roughly. But 
you shall not speak it out to me, if you speak it to 
any,” and turning with a bow, he made quickly for 
the door. But ere he could reach it she was between 
it and him, with a new beseeching look. 

“Forgive me,” she begged; “I am beside myself. 
You are most generous and kind. 1 would not bring 
upon me your just a age . 

“Nay, Miss Holt,” he said, “I have nothing to for- 
give; you have a rash tongue that bolts like a mad- 
cap mare, but I bear you no ill will. "Tis the privi- 
lege of your sex.” 

He bowed in and went forth; and the eyes of 
Dorothy Holt followed him, sparkling and flashing. 
She bit her lips and frowned in the impotence of her 
rage and her humiliation. ; 

But Warburton walked down the lane under the in- 





WARBURTON AWOKE THE INNKEEPER. 
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fluence of no less anger. As he crossed the sand hills 
towards Marlock he was aware of a mutier of seund in 
the waste about him—a mutter in that dead, still 
night. Immediately upon that he staggered, recovered 
himself from the blow, and was grappling his assailant 
with his iron hands. 

The man was tall and sinewy, but he swung like a 
rod In the wind under Warburton’s arms and labored 
in his throat. 

* Strike, strike!” he said, in his French tongue; and 
thus acquainted with the news of another enemy, War- 
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burton lifted the foreigner with a huge sweep of his 
arms and flung him with a crack upon the ground. 
He rolled over sharply, ceased, and lay still, and there 
was silence upon the dunes, save for the dull noise of 
feet that ran into the distance. Warburton stooped 
for his assailant, who moved not, his head thrust hor- 
ribly aside, at dreadful ease, his neck snapped like'a 
twig. 

“Dead,” said he, and coolly pulled for his watch 
from the fob, examining it under the faint stars; for 
he knew it was that the knife had struck and sent him 
reeling. “ Eleven o’clock,” said he; “it stopped then. 
1 will remember it against the Carmichaels. "Tis an 
hour that shall mean much for them, for so shall the 
hands remain until I have done with ’em.” 

He left the body where it lay, and leisurely re- 
sumed his journey to the “Three Feathers.” Here 
he drank a nightcap and sat in thought, until, taken 
by a new idea, he rose and tried the door of the inn. 
It was closed and barred. 

“ Good,” said he to himself; “ yet, if I know them, 
they will not give up on this attempt. This house is 
not safe for me, yet it shall be safe to-night.” So 
saying, he went up stairs, and found the room in which 
he had heard that Tremayne the innkeeper slept. 
Pushing the door open, he entered, holding his candle 
above his head, and Tremayné, who was in bed, start- 
ed up in a terror. 

. Sir—sir,” he stammered, “ is it anything you want, 
sir?” 

“Yes,” said Warburton, bluntly, throwing the flare 
upon.the wretched man. “ You are to come with me.” 

Too deeply shaken by his fears to dispute this im- 
perious order, Tremeyee ae on his clothes, and pres- 
ently was being conducted about the house. 

“Bar all the doors and the windows,” commanded 
Warburton, “and see you bar them well. I will not 
have you a piece with that murderous rabble that 
seeks my death.” ; 

“You do not believe that, sir?” stammered the inn- 
keeper, pale as a ray “ You surely don’t think that 
of me! I swear to that I am ignorant—” 

“ Pish! take not God’s name on your coward’s lips,” 
interrupted the other, contemptvously. “I declare, I 
would sooner respect Nicholas Carmichael than this 
craven!” P 

“ Sir, if Mr. Carmichae! has any design against you, 
I know nothing of it,” protested the poor creature. 
“TI keep to my business, and—” 

“That is what I desire you to do, and will see that 
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you do,” said Warburton, slowly. “I will not have 
spies upon me., You carry news of me to Lynsea. I 
know you for a go-between, and I tell you this, Mr. 
Tremayne, that your neck is in peril. It needs only 
that IL give the word and the noose is tightened.” 

“For God’s sake, sir—” began the innkeeper, and 
was silenced by a gesture. 

“Give me the keys,” demanded Warburton. He took 
the jangling bunch, and “ Now you shall sleep with 
what spirit you may,” he added, and marching the man 
back into his room, closed and locked the door behind 
him. Then he went to bed and slept untroubled. 


CHAPTER XV ° 
PHILIP TALKS 


HE affair of the French assassin could not be long 

kept secret, nor was Warburton the man to favor 
secrecy. On the contrary, he was resolved to give in- 
formation, which he laid the next day before a magis- 
trate, and which included a brief and ready account of 
his adventure. There was naturally no suspicion cast 
upon his story, nor did any one suppose for a moment 
that he held some news in reserve, namely, the cause 
and origin of this attempt upon him. 

Whether the news of the Frenchman’s death had 
reached Lynsea he was not aware; but certaimly one 
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a sight that should interest yon, and Mr. Carmichael 
too, though he is no stranger.’ 4 

He rose, and Gellibrand also rose, protesting that it 
was early to break up a pleasant company; yet both 
followed him eventually, and passing down the village, 
came to a house that stood on the margin of the sands. 

“IT have here a surprise for you, sirs, and a puzzle,” 
said Warburton, with his hand on the door, and he 
flung it open, disclosing a dead body stretched ror a 
table. Gellibrand stood in bewilderment, but Philip 
Carmichael started, fell back, and then approached to 
gaze into the foreign features. 

“ How came this here?” he asked, presently, with a 
look of suspicion at Warburton. 

“Why he was picked up dead,” -said he. 

“Tis a Johnny Crap,” put in Gellibrand. 

“ What! is’t a Frenchman?” asked Warburton, 

“ Aye, for sure,” said Gellibrand, confidently. 

“Well,” said Warburton, looking at Carmichael, 
“tis a puzzle indeed how comes this fellow here in 
Marlock. What do you make of it?” 

“ Make of it! By God, ’tis plain as a pistol!” broke 
out the Lieutenant. “ He is one of the gang of which 
we spoke. We are close on the scent.” 

“Put your nose to it; put your nose to it,” said 
Philip, laughing tipsily. 

“I need no reminder, sir,” answered Gellibrand, 
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of the Carmichaels was not keeping vigil, nor even dis- 
playing any uneasiness as to the future. On his return 
to the inn Warburton discovered Philip engaged in the 
very agreeable office of drinking hard with that hard 
diinker Lieutenant Gellibrand. 

* I see, sir, you have made the Carmichaels’ acquaint- 
ance already,” he said, with an ironical intention. 

“ True, Mr. Warburton, you sce us together like a 
pair of cooing doves,” said Gellibrand, gayly. 

* Aye,” said Philip, with an impudent wink at War- 
burton, “ and drinking of good stuff too.” 

“That is right,’ said Gellibrand, heartily. “ Fill 
your glass, Mr. Warburton. ’Tis good stuff indeed, 
though you hinted at strange sources yesterday. But 
what care I?” 

“T have been promising the Lieutenant a happy hol- 
iday,” said Philip. “He is here to hunt the free- 
traders, as you know, sir. Well, I have assured 
him of a fight. He wants a fight,” said Philip, wag- 
ging his head foolishly, “ and, by God, he shall get it!” 

“Twill be enlivening in this dull place,” said Gelli- 
brand, complacently. ‘I ask your pardon, gentlemen, 
but there cannot be more like you. I shall do myself 
the pleasure to eall upon Sir Stephen to-morrow—to- 
morrow at the very latest,” said he. “ It may be that 
between you you can set me on a scent for these fel- 
Jows, damn ’em!” 

“We will do that, Mr. Warburton—eh?” laughed 
Philip. “Gad! Lieutenant, you shall have your stom- 
ach full of swords and pistols, which shall_give you 
the ache there. Perish me, this is a wild and fearless 
coast, and none here fears a King’s man.” 

“Unless it be our host,” said Warburton. “ But T 
think you are too hot, Mr. Carmichael. You speak 
too bravely of these smugglers. They are. I doubt not, 
® savage people, but they may be banded and broken 
very readily. It is to get at ’em that’s the trouble.” 

“ Aye, they say there’s no traitors among the free- 
traders,” he went on. “To find ’em out’s the difficulty. 
And if anyone had the knowledge of their secrets. it 
is said that it would go hard with him. Damme! I 
believe they would not hesitate about him.” 

“That is what I have heard,” said Warburton, “ and 
I believe my gossip. But even, Lieutenant, you are 
mightily concerned in this coast now. I will show you 








HIM SUDDENLY. 


seornfully. “I am here to do my duty, and I will do 
it, drunk or sober.” He stopped in his scrutiny of the 
corpse with an exclamation and an oath. “ Why, the 
man’s ne¢k is broken.” 

“An ugly death,” commented Warburton, indif- 
ferently. 

“ A tall from a cliff,” said Philip, prodding him. 

“ Maybe, maybe. Yet such a man as this might have 


been chosen for an instrument by those free-traders. . 


You can easily see he is a foreign thief. The body 
was found in the dunes, and ’twas I that killed him.” 

“ You?” said Gellibrand. 

“ Why not?” said he, coolly. - 

“Were you attacked. by this man?” 

Warburton nodded. wat 

“ Last night?” pursued Philip. * 

Again the other rodded. “ At the hour of eleven,” 
he said, shortly. 

Philip shrugged his shoulders and went out by the 
door, but in the village street he was overtaken by 
Warburton. 

“Mr. Carmichael, as we are met this way, it would 
be foolish in us to pait without speaking plainer. You 
guessed my meaning yonder ?” 

“You threatened us Carmichaels,” said Philip.“ 

“There are too many threats in the air.” said War- 
burton, calmly. “TI am threatening nobody. But you 
have enemies, and this accident will make Gellibrand 
one of them. You cannot afford to provoke more.” 

“T do not see what the devil it has to do with you, 
sir.” said Philip, .angrily. 

“You are a nest of traitors—you Carmichaels,” said 
Warburton, with a sneer. “I have documents to 
prove it.” 

Philip Carmichael stared in sincere amazement, and 
swiftly Warburton realized his innocence. “TIT had 
thought vou knew,” he went on. “This Lynsea of 
yours harbors Bonaparte’s powder and masks his prepa- 
rations.” : 

“Tt is a lie,” said Philip. 

Warburton shrugged his shoulders. “ Faith! man, I 
have a letter from Bonaparte to your father in my 
pocket.” z 

Philip sprang at him suddenly, laying his hands 
about Warburton’s neck. The other threw him off. 


; 


“Would you throttle me, lubber?” he said. “No, 
you shall not have it. Must I break you as I did the 
Frenchman ?” 

“ Before God I know nothing about it,” he said. 


Warburton experienced a setisation of pity for him, 


but only asked, curiously: “Does this news affect 
you? How are you involved, if you are ignorant? 
You are a smuggler, but no more.” 

Philip flamed forth at him. “Damn you! keep your 
tongue quiet. They who ply words for their weapons 
are in danger to have steel from others.” 

“True,” said Warburton, nodding towards the house 
in which the Frenchman lay. 

Philip Carmichael suddenly broke into a laugh. 
“You have chosen a queer office,” he said. “I wish 
you joy of it. It suits your insensate blood, egad! 
You may go to the devil your own way. I go mine.” 

He swaggered off with an arrogant carriage, his 
handsome face flushed and reckless, and strolled down 
the road towards the sea. 

A pretty apparition rose unexpectedly in his path, 
and he came to a pause in the middle of his lilt. 

“ Miss Holt, I declare!” he said, gallantly saluting, 
while his face lighted up. “I protest, Miss Holt, that 
the sun has broken out of a sudden.” 

“La! I hope not,” she said, laughing. “’Tis close 
as it is, and uncommon sultry.” 

“Stop me, Miss Holt, but the sight of you makes me 
drop into town manners and mincing voices. I have 
a difficulty with my words, ‘pon honor.” 

This was true enough, as Dorothy Holt saw at a 
glance, yet she was by no means offended; ’twas the 
habit to drink deeply, and, moreover, there was a bet- 
ter chance to set this reckless fellow talking when he 
earried so much. 

“°Tis you that belong to towns and courts, Mr. Car- 
michael,” she said, bridling. “ You have a way. La! 
what keeps you to this empty spot?” 

“T am kept here in chains, madam,” said Philip, en- 
deavoring to bring his legs together for a ceremonious 
bow. “I’H not speak of the divinity, but, gad! I feel 
her; she draws me like the moon the sea tides.” 

“Then you had better persuade her to go to town, 
so that you may be drawn thither also,” said Dorothy. 
“ Madam,” said he, gravely, “ will you go to town?” 

“No, indeed,” she answered, tossing her head. “ But 
I am dependent on my guardian, who abominates 
London. He is enamoured of your lovely island.” 

“You shall come again; you shall come again,” ex- 
claimed Philip, grandly. 

“Indeed, may I? La! you are kind. It is hand- 
some of you to put up with a helpless girl. But I 
will ask Sir George, and he will make a party with 
Mr. Warburton, and we will take you by surprise.” 

“ Perish me, it must not be Warburton,” said Phil- 
ip, frowning. 

“Not Mr. Warburton?” she echoed, as if in amaze- 
ment. “ Why, I sup him a friend to you. He 
was on the island that day, and we left him there.” 

Philip’s frown grew to a scowl. “Damme! he is a 
lubber. He interferes when he has no right. He is 
no friend of mine, not he. He is too deuced right- 
eous. I have a quarrel with him.” 

“La, not a quarrel!” she said, opening her eyes. 
“TI pray you, don’t quarrel. There is none worth 
it, not even a woman.” 

“ This is no woman,” said Philip, fixing his admiring 
gaze on her. “ Yet I can think of a woman to fight 
over. But, Lord! I don’t know why we should fight. 
He is too stiff. I think he is a fool.” 

“ Heavens! you relieve me,” said she, with,a sensa- 
tional sigh. “I feared *twas on my affairs you quar- 
relled.” ; 

“T would it had been,” said Philip, inflamed by this 
coquettish approach. “ He would ha’ died to-morrow 
—that I swear.” 

“Well, if *twas not on me, on whom did you quar- 
rel?” asked the girl, tossing her face saucily. 

“Gad! did I not say ’twas on woman,” said Philip, 
with his bold eves on her. “If ’twas not you, ’twas 
none, madam. I swear it.” 

“ Indeed, but I doubt you,” she murmured. 

“Pish! *twas nothing save that he threatened.” 

“ Threatened!” she said. “ Indeed, that is strange 
for any one to threaten a Carmichael. I had heard 
different of you, sir,” and she languished at him. 

“Gad, madam, so you have, and you are right. 
They who threaten the Carmichaels carry their lives 
insecurely. But this Mr. Warburton must have a 
care. He supposes he has the whip-hand because he 
has run his nose into a secret. He would take upon 
himself the office of government and spy at once. 
Well, we shall see. We shall lop his nose off, and what 


_value will his letter have then?” 


“Letter?” said the girl, swiftly, and Philip Car- 
michael’s stupefied wits were dimly alarmed by her 
change of voice. 

““ What letter?” he asked, vacantly. “I said nothinz 
of a letter, madam. We shall lop his nose, I promise 
him. I dislike the man’s meddling. He has no con- 
cern with what does not concern him.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Carmichael, I assure you that you do 
him wrong.” said Dorothy, pleadingly. “I cannot be- 
lieve that Mr. Warburton would presume upon anoth- 
er. He is a gentleman, sir, of much esteem and good 
family, and I do believe his heart is sound and honest.” 

Philip stood grinning at her. “I would you stood 
my advocate, egad!” he said, admiringly. 

“ Indeed,” she said, flushing, with her lids downcast, 
“TI do not wish any one misinterpreted in this poor 
world. But I am late, and Sir George will be stamp- 
ing. Adieu, Mr. Carmichael.” and with a sweet and 
pitiful ‘smile she bowed to the young man and passed 
on threugh the village. 

Philip Carmichael continued his leisurely walk to 
the beach, then to pick up a boat for Lynsea: but Dor- 
othy Holt went inland with quicker steps and a height- 
ened pulse. Every fibre of her sensitive flesh pricked 
with a vicious desire for vengeance. She believed she 
had a sacred duty laid upon her. and her worldly sen- 
timental cunning head had conceived a plan to accom- 
plish this. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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JEWEL-ROOM IN THE MUSEUM. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-GROUND. 
; 

N natural beauty Golden Gate Park perhaps sur- 
passes any other large city park in this country, 
as it certainly excels all others in the picturesque- 
ness of its surroundings. On two sides the out- 
look is upon the western end of San Francisco 
(built upon more hills than Rome), and em the 

bay and mountains beyond; on another side one looks 
out upon sand dunes gleaming white under a brilliant 
sun or gray as ashes under a cloudy sky; on the fourth 
side one catches glimpses of the long line of foam of 
the great rollers of the Pacific that thunder upon the 
beach only two miles away. The park is unique in its 
rounded hills, which are simply the old, wind-shaped 
sand dunes covered with vegetation and trees; unique 
also in its gnarled live-oaks of fantastic form, in its 
semi-tropical trees and shrubs which flourish luxuri- 
antly in the mild air, and in its museum, which con- 
tains an invaluable collection of articles which repre- 
sent that pioneer life in the Far West.now fast melt- 
ing into the mist of tradition. The park is also unique 
because. of its perennial green; the grass-plots are as 
pleasing to the eye in December as in June, and the 
winter roses are as fresh and as fragrant as those of 
midsummer. 

The park comprises 1043 acres; it is a half-mile 
wide and three miles long—a perfect rectangle which 
ends at the ocean beach. The entrance is through what 
is known as a panhandle, 275 feet wide and 3834 feet 
long. In the near future this panhandle will be ex- 
tended to the City Hall and will form a splendid drive- 
wav to the people’s pleasure-ground. 

The most striking feature of the park is Strawberry 
Hill, crowned by a miniature colosseum, which serves 
as an observatory. From this one may obtain a fine 
general view of the park and of the surrounding coun- 
try. Encircling the hill is a chain of artificial lakes 
which present a series of beautiful views because of 
the luxuriance of vegetation along the shores. C. P. 
Huntington gave $25,000 to construct these lakes and 
the artificial waterfall that leaps from the top of the 
hill in a series of plunges to the lake below. 

The children’s play-ground, given by the late Senator 
Sharon, is one of the most attractive spots in the 
park. There is a large building for refreshments, and 
a play-room for stormy weather, surrounded by merry- 
go-rounds, swings, donkeys, and goats. 

The park museum is the only permanent reminder of 
the California Midwinter Fair of 1894. It is of 
Egyptian architecture, built of cream - colored stone, 
and already contains ‘the nucleus of a fine collection in 
many departments. M. H. de Young, the director-gen- 
eral of the fair, has given much attention to the pur- 
chase of curiosities for the museum, and its Colonial, 
Oriental, and Egyptian rooms are already noteworthy. 

Near the museum is the Japanese Garden, laid out 
by Orientals. The entrance’ is through a fine wooden 
gateway made without nails. Aniong its features are 
ponds stocked with goldfish, tiny waterfalls, dwarf 
trees, storks, and a tea-house in which tea and cakes 
are served by Japanese women dressed in the national 
manner. 
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ONE OF THE GATES OF PEKING. THE 


The Boxers 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 
Proressor in Paxinc University © 


HE present condition of affairs in China is 

the logical outcome of conditions which 

began more than a year ago. The provinces 

of Shantung and Honan have always been 

the centre not only of learning and of great 

men (Confucius and Mencius having been 
born there), but also of secret societies, and conse- 
quently of such uprisings as that which is at present 
disturbing China, and especially Peking. 

The society called Boxers originated many years ago 
and is of a twofold or perhaps a manifold character. 
It is partly athletic, and partly moral and religious. 
As an athletic association it goes under the name of 
the Big Knife Society (Ta Tao Hui), and as a moral or 
religious society under the name of Righteousness and 
Peace Fist. It is organized for the most part in the 
rural and village districts, and, it is said by the of- 
ficials, is for the mutual help and protection of the 
country people—help in times of famine, and protec- 
tion’ from their enemies, and in case of necessity 
against oppression of avaricious officials. 

During the governorship of Yti Hsien there was con- 
stant trouble arising from thieves and robbers, who 
were made such by the famine caused by the annual 
overtlow of the Yellow River. This society was or- 
ganized in its present form with the consent and pro- 
tection of the Governor, and, it is said, with his own 
son as a member. The Governor gave them swords 
and constituted them a sort of rural police, who were 
to protect the people against the famine brigands. 

About three years ago the Roman Catholic priests, 
through the influence of the French minister, were 
given official rank corresponding to that of the various 
Chinese officials—Viceroy, Governor, Taotai, ete.—and 
it was made obligatory upon the Chinese officials, when 
appointed to a new or leaving an old post, to call 
upon or send his ecard to the bishop or priest, while 
at the same time it put into the hands of the clergy 
no small power when they met an official, especially 
in cases of litigation. 

The Roman Catholic Christians were often oppressed 
by non-Christian members of their community, and as 
a result the Church appointed two of her priests to 
attend to no other duties except the investigation of 
evidence in cases of litigation, and the conduct of such 
cases as they thought unjust before the official. The 
fact that they had official rank, and the other very 
important fact that they were foreigners, both added 
to theit power, and they were thus able to meet the 
official not only on his own ground, but with the addi- 
tional power of understanding foreign law. The Chris- 
tians were therefore enabled to obtain justice. 

But it is supposed by the Chinese that they some- 
times obtained more than justice, and that the priest 
was more than a match for the official, and sometimes 
obtained a decision in favor of his clients when the de- 
cision Should have been against them; however that 
inay be, both officials and people began to develop a 
secret hatred for the foreigners and the Christians. 
It must not be hastily concluded that the priests were 
wrong and the Chinese right, nor at the same time is 
there warrant for concluding that the Chinese were 
wrong and the priests always right. The right and 
wrong of it, it is not our intention to discuss, but only 
to account for the present condition of affairs. For 
proof that this is the true explanation of the present 
situation we need only examine the attitude of ex- 
Governor Yii, the conduct of his successor Yiian, and 
various expressions in the Edicts issued by the Empress 
Dowager some four months ago, in which she men- 
tioned the difficulties which were constantly occurring 
between her Christian and non-Christian subjects, and 
advised that they be settled in accordance with right 
and justice. 

\bout one year ago the Society of Boxers trans- 
formed themselves from keepers of the peace to a band 
of marauders, robbing, murdering, pillaging, and loot- 
ing all the Christian villages in Shantung. They made 
no distinction between Catholics and Protestants. 
When they came to a village they sought out the 
Christians, and made it their first business to dis- 
cover whether they had property or not. Where one 
had property and was influential they at first con- 
tented themselves with compelling the man to buy 


them off—that is, promising him protection in case he 
gave them a certain amount of silver, which in some 
cases amounted to one hundred, one hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred ounces. Where they were poor they 
compelled them to give whatever they had, and in case 
of refusal they threatened to tear their houses down, 
leaving them shivering in the cold. The Roman Cath- 
olics were armed against them, and their churches 
were turned into forts or arsenals, and in one case at 
least a regular pitched battle occurred. 

Under these conditions the officials were applied to 
again and again by the missionaries, but they gave 
little encouragement and no help. Among these ap- 
plicants were the friends of the Rev. Mr. Brooks, who 
was so brutally murdered on his way from one mission 
station to another. 

When this matter was brought to the attention of 
the British Legation, Mr. Campbell was sent to investi- 
gate the matter. He understands and speaks the 
Chinese language perfectly, and conducted his investi- 
gation in a masterly way, not only discovering the 
criminals, but bringing them to punishment, and he 
insisted upon the punishment being carried out in his 
presence. Nor did he rest satisfied with the punish- 
ment of the criminals, but the village elders were 
properly dealt with for failing to protect a traveller 
while passing through their villages. 

The following is the sentence which was carried into 
effect on the dates attached: March 16, 1900, Meng 
Kuang-Wen—beheaded. March 23, Wu Fang-Ch’eng— 
strangled. Wu Chin-Ming—imprisoned for life. Li 
T'ung-Kuan—ten years’ imprisonment. (He has died 
in prison.) P’ang Yen-Mu—two years’ banishment. 

The head men of the following four villages, Fei- 
cheng, Chang Chia-tien, Hsia-chingtzu, Mao-chia-p’u, 
each, were condemned to receive 200 blows, which was 
carried out on three of them in Mr. Campbell’s pres- 
ence, the fourth having died before the time of his 
punishment arrived, and the three were dismissed 
never to be employed again. 
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A BOXER, CAUGHT AND COLLARED. 


TSUNG-LI-YAMEN, PEKING. 


Two of these villages were compelled to raise five 
hundred taels to defray the expense of-a memorial 
tablet which is to be erected on the scene of the mur- 
der, and will be an eternal disgrace to the villages. 

The Chinese authorities were compelled to pay 7500 
taels for the erection of a memorial chapel, and in 
addition to this give two acres of land on which to 
build the chapel. And they have given 1500 taels for a 
memorial in Canterbury College, the place where Mr. 
Brooks obtained his education. 

The magistrate of the district in which the murder 
took place has been handed over to the Board of Pun- 
ishments for adjudication of a penalty. 

From the time of the appointment of General Yiian 
to the office of Governor of Shantung, there has been 
a general feeling among the foreigners that the mili- 
tary officials have been ready to suppress the move- 
ment wherever it has been arising, but the difficulty 
has been to secure the co-operation of the local officials. 

Early last year Prince Tuan, the father of the heir- 
apparent, and one of the most warlike of all the 
Princes of the Imperial House, raised a corps of not 
less than 12,500 Manchus from twenty to thirty-five 
years of age as a special body-guard of the Empress 
Dowager. These he called the Glorified Tiger’s Corps, 
and it is reported on the authority of one of General 
Nieh’s officers that not less than one-third of this 
company joined the ranks of the Boxers, and estab- 
lished a branch association in the suburbs of Peking. 
This would readily account for the | ecm and 
strength of the Boxers in the vicinity of Peking at the 
present time. 

The present excitement has arisen in this country, 
from all we can judge from the telegrams, not be- 
cause the conditions in China are worse than they 
have been during the past several months, but because 
of two reasons: First, because the Boxers are nearer 
Peking than they were before; and second, and the 
more important of the two perhaps, because the Times 
correspondent has returned to Peking and is now send- 
ing out his sensational telegrams. 

There is, we think, no reason to fear for the safety 
of the foreigners in Peking or in any other part of 
China. It is not the intention of the Boxers to mur- 
der the foreigners nor to destroy their property, else 
they could have done so long before this. The murder 
of Mr. Brooks was a mistake on the part of those who 
committed it, and did not receive the sanction of the 
body as a whole, and it will not be duplicated unless 
under peculiar and exceptional circumstances. I my- 
self was in Peking during the whole period of the 
Chinese-Japanese war, and I know the sentiment of 
the officials, even the conservative ones, concerning the 
protection of foreigners. Even the most conservative 
officials understand the power of foreign governments, 
the strength of their war-ships, and the daring of 
their soldiers, and they do not wish to come in con- 
tact with them at the present time. It is always true 
that they would rid themselves of all foreigners if 
they were able to do so, but they know they are not 
able. And this is not any more true of one class than 


of another. They look upon the business men as cun- . 


ning and avaricious, the government officials as power- 
ful and domineering, and the missionaries as harmless 
and troublesome, and if they could build a wall which 
would keep them all-out they would do so. 


| 
When I say this is a general sentiment I mean the 


sentiment of the party now in power—the Conservative 
party. There is a large and powerful party of edu- 
cated young men, who have travelled and know the 
conditions of other governments and the benefits of 
intercourse, who, if they come into power, will bring 
about a reformation in China such as would astonish 
the nations of the world—a party which would do 
for China and for the world a thousand times more 
than could be done by dividing China up among the 
avaricious, suspicious, and jealous powers of Europe. 
If the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, the 
three powers which can best afford to do so, had taken 
Lord Beresford’s advice and had said or will say that 
China shall not be divided, but must advance, they 
would have done more for the progress of the world 
than they have done by the two wars with Spain and 
South Africa. 

The outcome of the present situation it is difficult 
to predict. When a half-dozen dogs want a bone that 
is not easily divided they are much more in danger of 
quarrelling with each other than of getting the bone. 
and I, for one, would consider it a less calamity that 


the European powers should quarrel than that China 
should be divided. 
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ISS IDA M. TARBELL’S new biography of 
Abraham Lincoln gives very welcome in- 
formation about various matters which 


have long stood in need of elucidation. 

Herndon has heretofore been a leading 

authority on Lincoln’s origin and early 
history, and there is a good deal in Herndon’s book 
which, while interesting if true, is rather painful read- 
ing, and can well be spared if disproved. The long and 
careful search for information, the results of which 
Miss Tarbell has recorded, seems to have brought out 
all the important facts about Lincoln’s father and 
mother, and modified or demolished some unwelcome 
tales, both about them and about Lincoln himself. 
Thomas Lincoln’s origin had been clearly traced before, 
but that of Nancy Hanks was much harder to follow. 
That seems now to have been successfully traced. She 
was descended from an immigrant who came to Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, in 1699. Nancy’s father and 
mother moved from Virginia to Kentucky in 1789. 
The father died in 1793, and Nancy, the youngest child, 
went to live with her mother’s sister, Mrs. Lucy Ship- 
ley Berry. Still another sister, Mary, was the mother 
of Thomas Lincoln, who was thus his wife’s first cousin. 
Nancy and Thomas Lincoln were married June 10, 
1806, and the record of their marriage is in existence. 
Their first child, a girl, was born in Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky. Their second child, Abraham, was born in 
Hardin County, Kentucky, February 12, 1809. Nancy 
Lincoln éied in 1818. 


SA. 


HESE records set at rest various fanciful tales 

about Lincoln’s origin. His father, Thomas, was 
left fatherless at the age of ten, and grew up with 
little education. Thomas was undoubtedly poor all his 
life, and moved often, even for a pioneer, but his shift- 
lessness has probably been exaggerated. 

Miss Tarbell’s book upsets the story told on hearsay 
by Herndon that Lincoln failed to appear at the time 
first set for his marriage with Mary Todd. Herndon 
narrates that all the preparations for the wedding had 
been completed, and the guests were in the house, but 
that the bridegroom did not come. Miss Tarbell’s ver- 
sion of this tale is that Lincoln fell into a state of 
melancholy, and that his first engagement to Mary 
Todd was broken off, but she contradicts and disproves 
satisfactorily the story of the wedding that lacked a 
bridegroom. Matters seem not to have gone so far as 
that. Presently, when Lincoln’s health was restored, 
the engagement was resumed and they were married. 


@Aa. 


OERS who may be left over from the South-African 

war seem to be in good demand. The Boer peace 
envoys have said that if their countrymen were finally 
beaten, large numbers of them would probably emi- 
grate to the United States. Applications have been 
made for them by various parts of the South, and the 
land-agent of the Union Pacific Railroad for Colorado 
is said to be working hard to get President Kruger 
and a large company of his subjects to settle on the 
two million acres of land which the railroad owns in 
that State. If President Kruger sent as much gold 
out of Pretoria as the correspondents allege, it seems 
probable that when he comes here to live he will settle 
somewhere on the upper part of Fifth Avenue, but we 
shall know better about that in good time. The theory 
that any considerable number of Boers will come here 
conflicts with the opinion expressed by influential 
friends of the Boers that if defeated in this war they 
will presently start another, and that meanwhile they 
will stay at home and hate the British. 


@A. 


HE world’s greatest figure just now is Lord Roberts, 

and the world is very much to be congratulated on 
having a leading figure of such exemplary and satis- 
fying quality. He seems to be altogether admirable, 
good to look at, simple, gentle, modest, and superlative- 
ly competent. Julian Ralph, who still seems able to 
make a pen go, however shaky his legs may be, finds 
in Roberts the one feature of the war that it does him 
good to write about. He lauds him in the Daily Mail 
with fluent and spontaneous enthusiasm, and betrays 
that affectionate respect which the Field-Marshal 
seems to inspire in every one. Lord Roberts seems to 
have all the virtues. He is unaffectedly pious; he is 
temperate, of course, and, unlike Grant, he doesn’t 
smoke tobacco. The newspapers are discussing what 
his reward will be when he finishes his work and 
comes home. One opinion is that he is much too poor 
to be a duke, and that Parliament will not venture to 
vote him money enough to support the dignity of that 
rank, but that he will be made an earl and given a 
hundred thousand pounds and the blue ribbon of the 
Garter. No British general since Wellington has been 
made a Knight of the Garter. That honor constitutes 
a degree of greatness too sublime, ordinarily, to be 
achieved except by supreme discrimination in being 
born. About twenty first-chop British peers and five 
members of the royal family are Knights of the Gar- 
ter, all the other members being kings. 


SA. 


HERE has been a fine, healthy rumpus over the 
nomination of Mr. John R. Hazel, of Buffalo, 
to be United States District Judge for western New 
York. The nomination was satisfactory to Senator 








Platt, and acceptable to Senator Depew, but many other 
citizens took exception to it and pronounced it unsuita- 
ble. The objection made was that Mr. Haze], though 
a lawyer, practised politics much more sedulously than 
law, and had not enough legal experience to qualify 
him to be a Federal judge. This view was taken by 
the Bar Association of New York, which protested be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
against the confirmation of the appointment. The Bar 
Association of Rochester tried on two successive days 
to make up its mind whether Mr. Hazel would make 
a good judge, but could not arrive at any conclusion. 

During the war with Spain, while we were trying to 
save New York from bombardment by Spanish fleets, 
a Buffalo man named Conners hired Mr. Hazel to sell 
his yacht, the Enquirer, to the government. Mr. Hazel 
put zeal and ability into the work, sold the boat for 
$80,000, and received $5000 for his trouble. It is in- 
sisted that he got for the yacht more than double what 
she was worth, and there being some ground for that 
opinion, many persons *have felt and said that it was 
a pity to waste on the bench business abilities of so 
rare an order. 

There is nothing else against Mr. Hazel. Except for 
the prevalence of the opinion that he is better at sell- 
ing yachts than at pleading cases, and more at home 
in caucuses and primaries than in courts, there would 
have been little or no objection to his being made a 
judge. 

@A. 


FAMOUS old man, Dr. Edwards A. Park, died 

at Andover, Massachusetts, on June 4. He was 
ninety-one years old. He graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1826, and from the Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1831. Five years later, in 1836, he became 
a professor in the Andover Seminary. There he con- 
tinued in active service for forty-five years, and in 
1881, when he retired, he became professor emeritus, so 
that his connection with the seminary lasted sixty- 
four years. Grace abounded in him, and he had a 
great gift of serene discourse. Thirty years ago, when 
this present paragrapher went to school at Andover, 
Dr. Park was already a venerable figure, and looked 
out on the world through darkened spectacles. But 
apparently’ he saw all there was, whether his gaze 
turned in or out. 

@aA. 


T= doctors disagree with learned assurances about 
the food value of alcohol. Professor Atwater late- 
ly demonstrated as the result of very careful scientific 
experiments that it was not necessarily a poison, but 
in reasonable quantities served as a food which was 
duly oxidized and used up in the body. Now Dr. John 
Madden, of the Milwaukee Medical College, writes in 
the Independent to the effect that though it is true 
that alcohol in smal! quantities is oxidized in the body, 
it does not supply heat and energy as other foods do. 
He talks wisely about proteids, carbohydrates, and 
hydrocarbons (which, it seems, are the three kinds 
of food), and doubts if alcohol is either of them. He 
will not admit that it is a carbohydrate, as is sup- 

sed, because its combustion is so different from that 
of the other carbohydrates. He denies, too, that it is 
antiseptic, and, indeed, seems painfully sceptical about 
nearly every virtue that is claimed for it. 

Considering the long-standing affinity between alco- 
hol and the inside of man, it seems surprising that 
their relations to one another are not more fully un- 
derstood. So far as concerns the practical use of alco- 
hol as a drink the astute layman who has observed 
and reflected and experimented a little on his own 
account seems just as likely to form sound conclusions 
as the doctors are. He does not expect alcohol to do 
him any good, except in certain rare emergencies. The 
most he asks of it is that it shall not do him harm, 
and he thinks it won't if he is careful enough in his 
use of it. It affords him some enjoyment. That is 
of course the secret of alcohol’s prodigious popularity, 
that it affords enjoyment. The problem is to get put 
of it a reasonable, moderate amount of enjoyment 
without paying too high a price for it. It can be 
done, and is done all the time by hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons, but it is a matter for experts, and 
so many experimenters who attempt it make a mess 
of it that it is not surprising that an influential part 
of the community not only itself abandons the at- 
tempt, but insists that all the rest of us should do the 
same. 

@A. 


T. LOUIS, always loath to be outdone by Chicago, 

has had on her hands a more violent, if not more 
serious, labor war than that in Chicago, to which al- 
lusion was made in the WEEKLY last week. At this 
writing she is in the throes of a street-car strike, 
which has been going on for a month past. The fight, 
like that in Chicago, is to determine the extent of the 
labor unions’ powers. The striking employees of the 
St. Louis Transit Company demand that all conduct- 
tors, motormen, and gripmen employed by the com- 
pany shall be members of the union; that any em- 
ployee whose union suspends him shall also be sus- 
pended by the railroad company without pay until 
the union reinstates him, and that a man holding an 
office in the union which withdraws him from the 
company’s service for not more than a year shall get 
back his job with the company when his term of of- 
fice expires. The gist of these demands seems to be 
that the company shall turn over the control of its 
employees to the union. The company’s reluctance to 
do so is natural and not unreasonable. The fight has 


grown more bitter and disorderly as it has _pro- 
gressed. Up to June 1, four persons had been killed 
and forty persons wounded with fire-arms, and twice 
as many injured in other ways. Dynamite has been 
used to blow up tracks, and rioting by sympathizers 
of the strikers has been fairly continuous. A week 
ago the strike was estimated to have cost St. Louis 
$20,000,000. The efforts of the Transit Company to 
— its property with armed guards had given 
issatisfaction, when on June 1 the sheriff summoned 
a posse of 2500 citizens to assist the police in keeping 
order. It is to be hoped that with the assistance of 
these gentlemen some settlement of the dispute will 
presently be reached without further grave disturb- 
ances of the public peace. The rioters in several in- 
stances have seized women who were riding in the 
transit company’s cars, stripped them, and chased them 
through the streets, pelting Gon with stones. If there 
are not available men enough in St. Louis to stop that 
sort of exercise, manhood must be at a low ebb there. 


GA. 


yy a better way than as the scene of a great strike 
St. Louis has suddenly become the rival of Chi- 
cago. She has a university—Washington University— 
which has been in existence for forty-seven years, and 
is already in good standing as an institution of learn- 
ing. On May 29 two citizens of St. “Louis, Robert 8. 
Brookings and Samuel 8. Cupples, transferred to it 
property which the newspapers tell us is valued at 
five million dollars, and will yield an annual income 
of $500,000. This sudden and prodigious endowment 
would seem adapted to put Washington University 
into the same class as Mr. Rockefeller’s affluent uni- 
versity in Chicago. The property transferred is a 
shipping station, or private railway terminus, in St. 
Louis, covering six blocks. The transfer was hastened 
by the illness of Mr. Cupples, who at last accounts was 
not expected to live. He and Mr. Brookings aré rich 
men of St. Louis, whose appreciation of educational 
advantages was quickened, as so often happens with 
American millionaires, by dearth of them in their own 
youth. The propensity of American millionaires to 
provide higher education for the rising generation is 
one of the most admired of American characteristics. 


@A. 


NCE in a while vaccination goes wrong and some 

one dies of a disease which is apparently a conse- 
quence of it. The newspapers tell the story, and the 
anti-vaccinationists express their horror, and warn us 
all not to admit poison into our blood, and we take due 
note of their exhortations. When the other side of 
the story comes out we ought not to fail to take due 
note of that too. Let us remark, therefore, that the 
deaths of Mr. C. C. Steiner, an artist of note, and his 
wife, which happened last month in Jalapa, Mexico, 
seem to have been due to Mr. Steiner’s aversion to 
vaccination. Mr. Steiner went from New York to Mex- 
ico to do certain decorations for the Mexican govern- 
ment in the palace of Chapultepec. He did them ac- 
ceptably, and undertook other work. His labors took 
him to parts of Mexico in which small-pox is always 
more or less prevalent, but the newspapers say he 
scoffed at vaccination and declined its pfotection. He 
was taken with small-pox, and died.on May 7. His 
wife died twenty days later, not of small-pox, but of- 
what we are used to call a broken heart. 
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GREAT career in the ministry ended on June 5, 

when Dr. Richard Salter Storrs died. His pas- 
torate in the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn be- 
gan in June, 1846, and lasted until last November, 
when he resigned his charge because of failing health 
and became pastor emeritus. _He was a clergyman by 
birth, his great-grandfather, two grandfathers, and his 
father,the Rev. R.S.Storrs,of Braintree, Massachusetts, 
being of that calling. He was born in 1821. After he 
graduated from Amherst (1839) he tried to break away 
from the family traditions, and studied law for a time 
in the office of Rufus Choate, but he soon relapsed, went 
to the Theological Seminary at Andover, was gradu- 
ated in 1845, and came to Brooklyn the following 
year, being then twenty-five years old. There is no 
town where successful Congregational clergymen suc- 
ceed more conspicuously than in Brooklyn, and no 
clergyman, not even Mr. Beecher, has made a more 
notable record in Brooklyn than Dr. Storrs. He was 
able, learned, dignified, and diligent, and he loved his 
calling and had rare faith in the ability of his fel- 
lows to sit under discourse. After Mr. Beecher’s 
death he became the orator upon whom Brooklyn call- 
ed on great occasions. In that capacity, as well as 
in others, he served his fellow-citizens very accepta- 
bly, so that when the fiftieth anniversary of his pas- 
torate was celebrated four years ago it. took a week 
for the town to give due expression to its feelings 
about him. He helped to start the Independent in 
1848, and was one of its editors until 1861. In 1887 
he succeeded Mark Hopkins as president of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
and held that distinguished office until about three 
years ago. His church was devoted to him, and when 
in the time of Mr. Beecher’s sore trials Dr. Storrs 
held somewhat aloof from him, the Church of the Pil- 
grims shared his feelings, and a coolness ensued. be- 
tween that church and Plymouth Church, which was 
long a sorrow to Brooklyn. Only last March was the 


distressing breach finally healed. ’ 
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« TRUTH. 


Two years ago Cornell University lost, in the death of Henry William Bage, 
one of its greatest benefactors. He had been associated with the university for 
many years, being one of its senior trustees at the time of his death. Through 
his unceasing watchfulness and open-handed liberality he had earned the title 
so fittingly given him by President Schurman at the memorial services—“ The 
second founder of Cornell.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, BEAUTY. . 


A GREAT DECORATION 


IN MOSAIC. 


of the building was nearing completion, Mr. C. R. Lamb, of New York, was called 
into consultation in regard to the interior enrichment, and to his su tion is 
due the symbolic arrangement of the decoration. His idea was to symbolize the 
eause of “ Education,” to which Mr. Sage had been devoted. 

The apse, with groined ceilings and large Eastern window, is practically di- 
vided into three parts—the lower wall and floor, the central_stone wall, pierced 





It was the desire of the trustees to worthily recognize the university’s obliga- 
tions to this man, and to erect in some permanent form an appropriate memorial 
It was decided to do this by practically rebuilding the chapel, 
and in its revised form to arrange for an apse in which Mr. Sage and his wife 
This entire treatment of the apse was to be such as to make 
it the special] memorial portion of the enlarged building. 

It has been enlarged by adding 
a second bay to each transept and a semi-octagonal apse at the rear, which re- 
The arches supporting the dou le-gabled roof are all 
carried upon two pillars, one on either side of the nave. 


to his honor. 
were to be interred. 
The chapel was a plain cruciform structure. 


- stores the cruciform shape. 








Some Recollections of 
the Boer Leaders 


BY MONTAGU WHITE 


UPPOSE a stranger landing in New York for 
the first time were to proceed to the slums of 
that city, and were to reside exclusively 
amongst the lowest sections of the population. 
Suppose, after a stay of six months, he were 
to return to Europe and write a description 

of the American people, characterizing as average 
types those people with whom he had associated in the 
slums. It would be no greater libel upon the citizens 
of the United States than the repulsive anecdotes and 
reports which have been current in the different maga- 
zines and newspapers about the character, habits, and 
conditions of life of the South-African Dutch. 

The Boers, like everybody else, are subject to the 
law of variation of type. There are tall Boers and 
short Boers, though the latter are rare; educated 
joers and some who are still unlettered, though I 
myself have never met one who has not been able to 
read or write. The general charge of their being a 
dirty race is quite untrue. There are Boers who carry 
cleanliness to the point of absolute discomfort. I re- 
member one place where one could not enter the house 
without finding the passages filled with the contents of 
a room that was being cleaned out. The floors were 
always being wiped or oiled, and the mistress of the 
house was such a martyr to cleanliness that she re- 
duced her guests to a state of positive diseomfort. ~ 

Many Boers refuse to allow native servants to pre- 
pare their food, which is generally done by the house- 
wife, the Kafirs being used principally for the rougher 


scullery-work. ‘The first time I ever staid at a real 
Boer’s house was when I was about seventeen yeats of 
age. I was stationed at that time in a Karroo vil- 
lage, and I had been invited to a farm in the moun- 
tains where there were sweet-water springs. We start- 


ed after breakfast one Saturday morning in January. 
- It was intensely and scorchingly hot, and we had a 


ride of some twenty miles before us. The horses were 
soon overcome by the heat, and it was impossible to get 
them to break into more than an amble, so that we 
took about four and one-half hours over a journey 
which usually occupied three hours. The hills. in the 


distance all seemed to shimmer and quiver in liquid 
heat, and everywhere little gusts of whirlwind were 


the only signs of motion, excepting the flies—we 
seemed to gather fresh consignments of these pests at 
every so-called outspan-place where wagons had.-halted. 
The scent of the mimosa-thorn, so delicious in the early 


morning, had become heavy and nauseating by noon, 
owing to the power of the sun. We reached our destina- 
tion about one o’clock. I shall never forget the con- 
trast between the burning fiery furnace outside and 
the coolness of the interior. My host was away from 
home. His wife, however, a stout, kindly matron, was 
sitting at her place beside a small table doing some 
needle-work. As is the custom of the country, she half 
rose and held out her hand, giving me a somewhat un- 
demonstrative and lukewarm greeting. But I was not 
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disturbed by this, for I knew that it was — habit, 
and did not mean any inhospitable feeling. We spoke 
about: the heat and the weather, which is a topic dis- 
cussed there as a prelude to more intimate conversa- 
tion, just as in the politest society. The room had 
been darkened so as to keep the flies at bay, and there 
was a delightful smell of stocks, snapdragons, and 
other flowers arranged in a glass pot on the table. The 
room we entered was a sort of large hall, about 
twenty feet square, and was adorned by mural paint- 
ings of the Prodigal Son and other Scriptural 
scenes, crudely done by some travelling house-painter. 
They were the special pride of the whole family, and 
the house was renowned far and wide for these at- 
tempts at amateur frescoes. 

The old lady said that we had come at a most inop- 
portune time, as the weather was too hot to it of 
their killing their own sheep, and they were dependent 
for meat on the return of her husband from the neigh- 
boring village. We had some excellent coffee, bread 
and butter, honey, and two or three different kinds of 
fruit. 

After this light lunch, my friend, who was going on 
farther, left me, and I remained at this place till Mon- 
day morning. My room was beautifully clean, and on 
the return of the farmer and two of his daughters the 
house became much more animated. On the following 
day, Sunday, a few of the poorer neighbors, called 
Bywoners, or poor people residing rent free on a por- 
tion of the farm, came in to service. The old farmer 
read the Bible and prayed. Accustomed as I was to 
the Episcopalian form of worship, I found the lon 
prayers somewhat tedious, especially as the door hac 
been left open and the heat and the flies drove one to 
distraction. Those who attended the service, though 
very poor people, were neatly dressed, and the whole 
thing was conducted with the greatest reverence. In 
the afternoon the two daughters of the house, a young 
boy cousin, and I walked over to call upon some of the 
neighbors, one of whom was noted for having a good 
flower-garden. In the evening on our return we ‘had 
a light dinner, and after some more prayers we went 
to bed, and I left at four o’clock the next morning, so 
as to avoid the heat of the day and to reach my des- 
tination before my office-work began. Everything was 
beautifully clean at this house and I enjoyed my quiet 
stay there thoroughly. 

With regard to their food, many of the Dutch, being 
descendants from the Huguenots, have brought out 
French traditions, and. they have also evolved their 
own form of cooking, which, to those who have been 
accustomed to it, appears the best in the world. It is 
rather too rich for any one who lives a sedentary life, 
but is a sort of harmony of Indian cooking with the 
French and German styles. The ordinary traveller 
through South Africa rightly holds the local efforts 
at cooking in contempt, and will very likely smile at 
my description, for I can imagine nothing more re- 
pellent than the food which is placed before one at 
most of the small country hotels and inns. Even at the 
big hotels there is a feeble imitation of French menus, 
where the dishes, though distinguished by different 
names and served up in different forms, taste as if 
they were cooked in the same pot or served with the 
same gravy. To enjoy the excellence of Cape food, it 
is necessary for one to stay with some of the older 
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families about Cape Town, or to travel amongst the 
ar adcaaaea farmers in the Transvaal and the Free 

When I was in Pretoria I often dined witli the late 
General Joubert, a change which I thoroughly appre- 
ciated after the varied monotony of hotel fare. Dur- 
ing General Smit’s lifetime I was always glad to take 
my meals at his house, and it would have been difficult 
to find better. cooking or more wholesome food any- 
where, and I always gladly accepted any invitation 
from him, his brother, the Commissioner of Railways, 
or any other of my Boer friends. 

With regard to the Boers and education, I may say 
at once that the Dutch in South Africa are not cult- 
ured in the sense that is understood in Europe. They 
do not know much about Ruskin or Carlyle or Emer- 
son, or any of the great English-speaking masters of 
prose and thought. But the better classes are all 
educated sufficiently well to read and write with ease, 
and to carry on the business connected with their 
ursuits. They have to think out the prob- 
ife themselves, and one of the things that 
most forcibly strike any one who does not look at 
things superficially is the wonderful reasoning power 

ty such men as President Kruger, Mr. A. D. 
olmarans, and other leaders. of the Boer party. 
They rely upon their experience, and as they have had 
to think out every situation for themselves, they are 
full of resources in times of emergency. 

The of education has been wonderful in 
the Transvaal during the last ten years. When I first 
went to Pretoria, in 1887, Dutch was spoken every- 
where except amongst the commercial and professional 
classes, the Boers with whom I was brought in con- 
tact and their children apparently not understanding 
English at all. During my recent visit in 1898 I was 
astonished at the ess which had been made by 
English, notwithstanding the alleged restrictions in 
schools. I went to two or three garden parties, given 
exclusively by tape gus: where both English and 
Dutch were freely used. Young ladies like the Misses 
Eloffs, who are granddaughters of President Kruger, 
General Smit’s daughters, and other young Dutch 
ladies, speak lish with perfect ease. They dress 
as well as English and American ladies of quiet taste, 
and have assimilated most of the lish habits and 
social manners, though this change has not in any 
way affected their patriotism. The young men of the 
Transvaal have, in like manner, become subject to the 
general law of progress. The President’s grandnephew 
Mr. Piet Grobler, for instance, has worked himself up 
to a position of trust, and deserves every praise for his 
efforts to keep himself abreast of the times. 

President Tr is now seventy-five years of age. 
Though really a tall man, his present habit of stoop- 
ing and his broad shoulders detract from his 
height. Indeed, height is one of the characteristics of 
the Boers. Out of the two Volksraads (some fifty 
members) I can only recollect two members who were 
below the middle height, and one of these was an 
Englishman, and the other was said to be descended 
from an Englishman. The rest were men, some of 


them, like Lucas Meyer, a Boer general, very tall; 

the others were all about and over the middle height. 
During my last visit one of the most conservative 

Boers of the Republic, a man of considerable influence, 
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told me that he thought the time had come 
for a change in the Presidency. He said 
the President had been President for too 
long, and was getting too old, and he want- 
ed either General Joubert or Schalk-Bur- 
ger to be chosen, with a view to the intro- 
duction of changes in the administration. 
“ But,” he said, “I do not think either of 
them will be strong enough to stand up 
against Chamberlain, and as long as 
Chamberlain is Colonial Secretary in Lon- 
don, there is danger for the Transvaal, so 
that we must have a man like President 
Kruger, who will look Chamberlain full 
in his face, and withstand him in an un- 
daunted way when the critical time 
comes, and,” he added, “that is why I 
and all my family have used our personal 
influence to secure President Kruger’s re- 
turn.” 

The late General Joubert was, in some 
respects, quite a contrast to President 
Kruger. The general was one of the most 
,approachable and genial of men. He was 
most kindly, and a visitor was at once 
struck by his great shrewdness in dis- 
cussing the problems of the day. In his 
ideas of government he was credited with 
being more liberal than the President, as 
was borne out by his readiness to grant 
a two years’ franchise to all who had the 
bona fide wish to become burghers. Gen- 
eral Joubert taught himself English, which 
he spoke with considerable fluency. When 
in the vein he had great conversational 
powers, 

Commandant Piet Cronje has won en- 
during fame by his gallant and heroic de- 
fence of Koodoosberg against overwhelm- 
ing odds. His victory at Magersfontein, 
which for two months paralyzed General 
Methuen’s numerically superior forces, 


has paled into insignificance before the 
marvellous fortitude and superhuman en- 
durance which he displayed in keeping 


Lord Roberts at bay for nearly a fort- 
night, thus covering the retreat of the 
main body of the Boer army with the big 
guns. He has wrested a great moral vic- 
tory from the bitterness of surrender, and 
if Lord Roberts is hailed as the victor, 
Piet Cronje will go down to posterity as 
the hero.. I have met General Cronje two 
or three times, but I do not know him as 
well as the President or the other Boer 
leaders. He is not very tall, and is quiet 
and reserved in manner. Whenever I saw 
him he was dressed with scrupulous neat- 
ness. I take this opportunity of saying 
so because several descriptions of Gen- 
eral Cronje have been attributed to me 
which, though reflecting great credit on 
the inventive genius of those who have 
written them, do not emanate from me. 

Mr. Schalk-Burger, the new Vice-Presi- 
dent, is also Commandant of Lydenburg. 
For some years he was the Progressive 
Volksraad member for Lydenburg, and 
was one of the best speakers in the Le- 
gislature. 

The new Commandant-General, Louis 
Botha, was, until recently, member for 
Vryheid. He is a genial, well-educated, 
and very progressive man, 

I feel that it would be inappropriate to 
close what I have said without saying a 
few words about Dr. Leyds, who for so 
long has been honorably identified with 
the interests of the Republic. To begin 
with, Dr. Leyds is a Hollander, who came 
to the Transvaal for the first time fifteen 
years ago, so that he is my senior in resi- 
dence by a few months. It is one of the 





popular delusions in England that every 
so-called anti-British act, or any law 
which does not command the sympathy of 
the English, emanates from Dr. Leyds 
or is due to his baneful influence. No- 
thing could be more incorrect; but it is 
useless to correct these statements or up- 
set this theory, for the British cling to it 
as tenaciously as the West-Africans to 
their fetiches, or as some Americans do to 
the theory that Great Britain lent the 
United States great assistance during the 
Spanish war two years ago. 
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Stephen Crane 


, Y the death of Stephen Crane, on 
June 5, at the age of thirty 
years, a career of brilliant prom- 
ise is abruptly ended. His sec- 
ond book—the first to attract 

. general attention—has been_be- 
fore the public for less than five years, 
yet ten printed volumes already stand to 
his credit, while two other works are in 
course of serial publication, and yet an- 
other two are announced for publication 
in book form, one of the latter being a 
novel which will appear first serially. 

This is an extraordinary record of lit- 
erary productivity. To what extent it is 
a record of growth is another question. 
Literary foree manifested itself in The 
Red Badge of Courage to suc. a degree as 
in searcely any other book produced in 
America by an author so yoting. It can- 
not be skid thet greater power is. disclosed 
in any Of the eight books that followed it. 
The latest of these, The Monster—while 
it is.strong in both matter and manner, is 
better than The Red Badge only by virtue 
of its greater reticence. The earlier book 
struck a note that sounded new in Eng- 
lish literature. It expressed vividly the 
author's personality, and this did not find 
more vivid expression in his later work, 
though it is fair to assume that the years 
might still have brought, not greater 
strength, which was unnecessary, but, 
without any sacrifice of power, a certain 
breadth and mellowness. 

To predict how long Mr. Crane will be 
remembered would be rash, for all proph- 
ecy is rash, and most of it futile. 
so long as his name does last—and I do 
not think it will be soon forgotten—he 
will be known as the author of The Red 
Badge of Courage. This little book has 
had a fate doubly happy; for not only 
have those who liked it at all liked it im- 
mensely, but to those whom it fails 
to appeal potently it is anathema mara- 


natha. It challenged criticism, and did 
not escape it. The Seturday Review 
gushed over it. The Atlantic Monthly 


pronounced it “ great enough to set a new 
fashion in literature.” The Critic carped 
at the author’s sui generic grammar, but 
called his work a “little masterpiece.” 
If there were voices less loud in praise or 
blame, they were drowned by the vocifera- 
tions of the extremists. 
~The Red Badge was remarkable as the 
work of a civilian, dnd a very young one. 
The sensations of a raw recruit in battle 
were evolved, like the German professor’s 
giraffe, from the author's inner conscious- 
He did not pretend te describe the 
emotions of a cultivated officer like Lieu- 
tenant Hobson, calmly theorizing about 
bomb explosions while exposed to their 
effects, nor. those of a less highly trained 
but 


ness. 


intelligent young civilian, such as 
himself (and Mr. Crane is reported to 


have shown, as a correspondent, the ut- 
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STEPHEN CRANE. 


most coolness on the battle-field), but 
those of a young country bumpkin, who 
volunteered during the civil war prin- 
cipally to see what war was like. “ The 
youth” is a crude sort of creature, and 
the record of his impressions abounds 
with crudities. One of its chief peculiari- 
ties is the assumption that the now cra- 
ven now courageous young man _ hears 
colors as well as sees them. To his mor- 





bid apprehension cheers are red, roars 
crimson, and curses not loud but black. , 
These, however, are details; and albéit™ 
The Red Badge was not quite as novel a 
contribution to the literature of fighti 

as many took it to be, and as it woul 
have been had Tolstoy never written Se- 
bastopol, it was yet novel enough, and 
strong and striking enough, to merit the 
regard it received. 


The tale of Mr. Crane’s brief life may 
be told in few words. The son of a Meth- 
odist clergyman of old New England 
preaching and fighting stock, he was born 
at Newark, New Jersey, November 1, 1870. 
After desultory studying at Lafayette Col- 
lege and Syracuse University, he turned to 
journalism, and eked out a more or less 
meagre living as a writer of newspaper 
sketches, some of which appeared in the 
New York Tribune. In December, 1894, 
he offered some short stories to the Ap- 
pletons, and when Mr. Hitchcock—the dis- 
coverer of David Harum—expressed a pref- 
erence for long ones, he submitted The Red 
Badge, which he had writien at the age 
of twenty-two, and published in a syndi- 
cate of newspapers. It was immediately 
accepted, but its appearance in book form 
was delayed until October, 1895, by the 
author’s absence in Mexico. In the mean 
time certain “ Lines” of his, “ The Black 
Riders,” and others, which, at a distanee, 
looked like poetry, had been gathered up 
in a little volume and issued in Boston in 
May. And in the following year (June, 
1896) his first story, Maggie, a Girl of the 
Streets, originally published in 1891 at 
the author’s expense, and highly com- 
mended by Mr. Howells, was reissued by 
his new publishers. At the same time an- 
other house brought out George’s Mother. 

The Little Regiment took the field at 
the close of the year, and five months later 
The Third Violet threw its fragrance on 
the winds of May. The launching of The 
Open Boat oceurred in April, 1898. This 
chronicled, in its opening story, the au- 
thor’s extra-hazardous experience after 
the foundering of a filibustering steamer 
on which he had sailed for Cuba just be- 
fore the Spanish war (which he reported 
for a New York journal). War is Kind, 
a second collection of “Lines,” Active 
Service, recording in the form of a novel 
his impressions of Greece as a correspon- 
dent at the time of the Greco-Turkish 
war of 1897, and The Monster (a power- 
ful story, accompanied by two or three of 
slighter substance) were all products of 
the press of 1899. To Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine he was contributing at the time of 
his death descriptions of the world’s great 
battles; in Harper's Monthly were ap- 
pearing his droll “ Whilomville Stories ” 
of boys; and a series of similar stories of 
girls had been promised to the editor of 
Harper’s Bazar. The Stokes Company an- 


nounces two posthumous volumes-— 
Wounds in the Rain (stories of Cuba and 
the Spanish war), and a novel, The 
O’ Ruddy. 


It is not unnatural to suppose that this 
almost feverish activity of production had 
some share in the undermining of the 
author’s health. 

It may be as well to recollect that, cor- 
dial and prompt as was Stephen Crane’s 
welcome by the critics of England, in 
which land he spent the last year or two 
of his life, his earliest recognition came 
from the press of his own country. 

JOSEPH B. GILDER. 
























































yd INSURGENT OFFICERS WHO 


Taking Surigao 


tik occupation of Surigao, a 
town on the north coast of Min- 
danao, by General Bates, dis- 
closed a situation like none that 
the Americans have met since 
the outbreak of the insurree- 
tion. It was a surrender that was genu- 
ine, and has been followed by co-operation 
that has been effective and apparently 
genuine. This is more than was achieved 
in Negros for a long time. Prudencio 
Garcia, the “ general” in command of the 
native forces at Surigao, is one of the best 
types of Filipino. He was twenty years 
in the service of the Spanish. They gave 
him a commission and he was faithful to 
it. When they withdrew from Mindanao 





SURRENDERED. GENERAL 


he undertook the direction of affairs in his 
province. It is a large province with 
thirty-two towns besides Surigao. Very 
fine hemp is produced in large quantities. 
The people did not desire to join in the 
fight against the Americans. They wanted 
to go on with their usual pursuits. 

Garcia raised a small-force for the se- 
curity of the province and to police it. 
He had few arms and they were of little 
value. His headquarters were at Bagan- 
ga. In Surigao he had a Spaniard, Vas- 
quez, in charge. -The Malolos government 
sent a force under Colonel Gonzales to oc- 
cupy Surigao and run things in the prov- 
ince. Garcia came up from Baganga, 
killed Gonzales, beat his troops and took 
their rifles. Then he organized a larger 
force for himself, made his headquarters 
at Surigao, and a to meet the at- 
tempt he knew would. be made to avenge 





GARCIA. RAISING THE 


Gonzales. When it arrived in the sha 
of an expedition from Leyte, sent by Luk- 
ban, Garcia beat it and got some more 
rifles. 

Then he appealed to General Otis for 
help. . He was. ready to turn the job of 
maintaining the peace in his province over 
to stronger hands. Otis, however, was 
unable to send troops to Surigao at that 
time. So Garcia hung on unassisted, and 
when Lukban sent another expedition to 
take the province he beat that. He was 
getting into a dangerous situation, though, 
and he sent another appeal to Otis for 
help. The Americans would not send 
troops to relieve him, but they blockaded 
his ports and kept rice from coming in 
for his people, so that sometimes he had 
hard work to convince some of them that 
we really were their friends. Moreover, 
if the fate should befall that the Ameri- 


STARS AND STRIPES AT SURIGAO. 


cans left the islands, there would be the 
end of Garcia and-all his family. He 
dressed his troops in the insurgent uni- 
form, followed tee insurgent plan of local 
government, and kept the insurgents out, 
of his province. 

Finally the Americans got ready to oc- 
cupy his town, and he met them on the 
pier at- Surigao and turned over every- 
thing he had. Then he gave a ball in 
honor of the new government. Part of 
his soldiers were enrolled immediately in 
a new police force, and now mounted men 
patrol the roads about the town. The 
town and province are peaceful and very 
busy. 

Captain Kendricks has the best oppor- 
tunity that-has come to an American of- 
ficer to show what can be done by Ameri- 
can methods with one of these provinces. 

O. K. Davis, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


1. Sefior Dr. Don Eduardo Wilde, Minister of the Argentine Republic. 


Minister of Costa Rica. 3. Hon. Jo 
Bureau of the American Republics. 


m Hay, Secretary of State. 
§- Sefior Dr. Don Antonio Lazo Arriaga, Minister of Guatemala. 


2. Sefior Dr. Don Juan Bernardo Calvo, 
4 Hon. W. W. Rockhill, Director of the 


International Union of American Republics 


HEN the International 
American Conference 
closed its sessions in 


Washington in _ April, 

1890, no provisions were 

made for the convocation 
of the members of this conference in fu- 
ture meetings. It is now proposed to hold 
during the early months of next year 
a second conference jn one of the capitals 
of Central or South America. There are 
many questions of general interest and 
common benefit to the republics of Ameri- 


| ca which were considered at this confer- 


ence, but only partially settled, and others 
which have come into prominence during 
It therefore seemed 


| wise that the various republics should be 


invited to hold a second conference. All 
the members of the union have signified 
through their diplomatic representatives 
their desire to participate, and the second 
conference is now assured. It will proba- 
bly be held in the city of Mexico. 

The programme of the first Interna- 
tional American Conference was made so 
extensive as to embrace all subjects of in- 
terest to the American republics, in order 
to establish close relations, both commer- 
cial and political, and for the regulation 
of international customs. 

It proposed the consideration of mea- 
sures to preserve and promote the pros- 
perity of the several American states; 
the formation of an American Customs 
Union; the establishment of regular and 
frequent communication between the ports 
of the several American states; the es- 
tablishment of a uniform system of .cus- 
toms regulations; a uniform method of 
valuation ef imported merchandise, and 
the subject of the sanitation of ships and 
quarantine; a uniform system of rates 
and measures and laws to protect the 
patent rights, copyrights, .and_trade- 
marks of citizens of either country in the 
others; the extradition of criminals; the 
adoption of a common silver coin to be 
issued by each government, and whichis 
should be legal tender in all commercial 
transactions between the citizens of the 
American states; the adoption of a plan 
of arbitration of all disputes and differ- 
ences, to the end of averting wars. 


+ 





The whole programme was considered 
and resolutions adopted with recommen- 
dations to the several countries for fa- 
vorable action, but direct results were 
only attained in four respects, which, al- 
though limited in number, were of great 
importance—the Bureau of the American 
Republics, which serves as the organ of 
the union of these republics; the Ameri- 
can Monetary Conference, which was held 
in Washington in 1891; the survey of an 
intercontinental railway; and the publi- 
cation of a code of commercial nomencla- 
ture in three languages. 

The programme of the coming confer- 
ence was drawn up by the executive com- 
mittee of the international union, which 
proposed the following: 

(1.) Questions discussed by the former 
conference which the new conference may 
decide to consider. (2.) Arbitration. (3.) 
International Court of Claims. (4.) Mea- 
sures for the protection of industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce. Development of 
the means of communication between the 
countries composing the union. Consu- 
lar, port, and customs regulations. Sta- 
tistics. (5.) Reorganization of the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Republics. 

In addition to this tentative programme 
each country shall have the right to pro- 
pose for consideration any subject consid- 
ered tobe important, with the under- 
standing’ that the action of the confer- 
ence shall be confined to subjects from the 
consideration of which practical results 
may be realized. Each one of the coun- 
tries which are members of the Interna- 


tional Union will probably send two or | 


three delegates, and each country will ap- 
propriate the necessary funds for the ex- 
penses of these delegates. 

Among the subjects to be proposed for 
consideration, nane seem .to offer op- 

rtunity for serious differences of opin- 
ion, with the single exception of arbitra- 
tion. 
tional Court of Claims will meet with no 
opposition. A regularly organized court 
of this kind will result in reducing to a 
considerable extent the number of claims 
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Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey 


America’s Greatest Medicine 
Absolutely pure!; contains no Fusa! Oil 


CURES CONSUMPTION 


Malaria, Fevers, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Diarrhws, Dysentery, 
Cholera Infantam. 


Duffy's Pure Malt Whiskey will cure any case 
of Consumption or Tuberculosis if ihe patient 
will take it in time and follow our directions. 
particubares it wil h 

;_it will cost you nothing. 

Duffy's Pure Malt Whiskes 





NO FUSEL OIL 


We have thousands of testimonials from grateful 

tients who have been cured of Consumption by 
Duffy's Pare Malt Whiskey. 

tlemen—I had a cough for three years, effects of 

pe ope act taking proper care of myself. In April, 

. 


ame so weak I was unable to work. I was 


| examined by two physicians, who told me | had bron 


The establishment of an Interna- | 


that are thrust upon the different foreign | 


offices. 


Greorce WELTON FISHBACK. 
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WOODBRIDGE HALL, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The Gift of the Misses Stokes. 


This Building will be used for Administration Purposes. 


The Designs are by Howells & Stokes, Architects 


chitis v bad. ey advised me to ose Duffy's 
Malt Whiskey, but | was so bitter against whiskey 
that I would not consent. 

By August 20th last I hed gone so far as to be un- 
able to get my breath, except with difficulty—was very 
low. I thought I couid not live mach longer. Our old 

T. W. Campbell, of Energy, 8. C., ex- 
lungs, and told me the right one was very 
bad, and the left one but a trifle better, but that I had 
enough lungs left to live a good while yet if [| would 
take plenty of Duffy’s Mait Whiskey, and take it 
regularly. By this time I was willing to do anything 
for relief. So the dear old man, though is not a 
whiskey doctor, ordered me to begin at once with two 
tablespoonfuls as a dose every two hours, dey and 
night. I did so,and immediately began to improve, 
and now, six weeks from that time, !I can breathe al- 
most as well as I ever could, and Dr. C. says my lungs 
are healed except one dull place in the right lung, and 
that the cavities are contracting. 

io not know whether God ts going to let me get 
well or not, but I humbly trust He will, and I believe 
that, under God, your Whiskey has saved my life 
thus far, and if I had begun a year ago I would have 
m cured by thistime. Respectfully, MKS. H. E. 
RIDDLE, Zeno, S. C. 

All druggists and grocers, or direct, $1.00 a bottle. 

the genuine only. 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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‘Beeman’s 


The 
Original 


Pepsin: 


. 


Gum | 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
}  —s All’. Others Are Imitations. 
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ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “ Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 
ing q whether solid or plate,as our plate out wears 
some buttons. ware of imitations. You 
a new one without charge in case a genuine 

button is Gass md rome, cause. 
Special styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists an ldren’s 
a Dresses. sold 


So 

. The story 
of a Collar Button 
free on request. 
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UNCLE JEFF PETTINGILL AT THE EXPOSITION. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Uncte Jerr. ‘‘ What's that, Rafe?” : " 
Rare. ‘* That’s the Port Monumental—the Monumental Door of the Exposition.” 


UNCLE Jerr. ‘‘ Ain't it magnificent! But say, Rafe, we'd better hunt up some gate to enter less expensive-lookin’. 


— 





1I.—DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL. 


We don't want to be busted the first day ¥ 








Watching a To- 
tal Eclipse 


NE of the greatest marvels of 
the recent eclipse of the sun 
was the fine weather that ac- 
companied it and set it off to 
advantage. Astronomers have 
become so accustomed to dis- 

appointment in this respect that a mur- 
mur of astonishment and incredulity ran 
along the entire line of observing-stations, 
from Norfolk to New Orleans, when on 
the Sunday afternoon preceding the 
eclipse a telegram from Washington an- 
nounced that there was not a cloud or a 
storm in sight from one end of the path 
of totality to the other. This was in it- 
self sufficiently wonderful, but the addi- 
tional assurance that no change would 
take place anywhere on the critical belt, 
fifty miles broad and a thousand miles 
long, within the next twenty-four hours, 
was too much for human belief. 

A beautiful spectacle is enhanced by 
beautiful surroundings. These were pres- 
ent in abundance at the place where the 
present writer had the good fortune to 
station himself to view the eclipse—New- 
berry, in. northwestern South Carolina, 
just where the rolling uplands that finally 
swell into the Appalachian range begin. 
The interest that the people of Newberry 
took in the proceedings of the visiting as- 
tronomers foun! expression in a South- 
ern style of hospitality that neglected no- 
thing and would be denied no opportunity 
to display itself. The town, with unani- 
mous liberality, constituted itself the host 
of the oecasion, and the visiters were not 
only guests, but they could hardly feel 
that they had ever been strangers. Within 
an hour after our arrival we were as- 
tonished to find that the people in the 
streets had already learned our names 
and knew us individually. 
was open to us. We could drive across a 
eotton-field or invade a garden in the 
search for a suitable site for instruments, 
with the owner cheerfully leading the way. 
On the morning of the eclipse the engines 
of a large factory were voluntarily banked 
in order that no drifting smoke might 
cause a moment’s annoyance to the ob- 
servers. 

In studying an eclipse of the sun there 
are other things besides the solar corona 
to be observed. From a spectacular point 


Everytiing- 


of view one of the most interesting of 
these is the onrush of the lunar shadow 
just as the eclipse is about to become 
total. This shadow, travelling more than 
a thousand miles an hour, comes from the 
westward, and in ‘order to perceive its ap- 
proach one must command a wide extent 
of country in that direction. A careful 
reconnaissance of the entire country with- 
in two miles around Newberry revealed 
no spot so suitable as the home of New- 
berry’s postmaster, Mr. William Fair, sit- 
uated on a slight eminence about a mile 
and a half northwest of the town, and 
called, with double appropriateness, Fair 
Place. Here we established our station. 

No one who has not made a journey to 
see 1 total eclipse can understand the 
anxiety of the preceding days of waiting. 
There was an east wind when we arrived 
at Newberry. The next day the east wind 
continued, and the sky, morning and even- 
ing, was overcast. All the local weather 
seers said that an east wind meant a long 
spell of sour rainy weather, and meant 
nothing else. But we pinned our faith on 
the Agricultural Department and Uncle 
Sam. And we pinned it in the right place, 
for, Sunday morning opened bright, clear, 
blue, and hot. 

The eclipse drew like a circus. The 
crowd began to arrive on Saturday. That 
evening Professors Abbé and Bigelow lec- 
tured in the Town Hall about weather, 
eclipses, and things, and were greeted by 
a packed house. 

On Monday morning we were all out 
of bed by five o’clock, although the eclipse 
would not begin until after seven, and the 
total phase was not due until twenty min- 
utes before eight. As we drove briskly 
out of the streets of the little town, 
splashed through an unbridged creek, and 
mounted the slope towards Fair Place, 
the whole rim of the horizon and the dome 
above formed one unbroken expanse of 
sapphire, with the rising sun blazing near 
its eastern edge. Nothing could beat us 
now! 

The final preparations were made with 
feverish haste. Covers were removed from 
cameras and telescopes, adjustments were 
tested, dark glasses for watching the 
earlier stages of the eclipse were brought 


out, white sheets were stretched on the © 


ground to render easier the observation of 
the flitting and somewhat mysterious 
shadow bands, photographic plate carriers 
were loaded—and amid it all the crowd 
began to arrive. 

I had intended to devote my entire at- 
tention to simple watching and looking, 


but, for lack cf some one else to do it, at 
the last moment I undertook to start a 
second-hand travelling <t the beginning of 
totality, and to call out a warning ten sec- 
onds before the expected end. The official 
calculations from the National Almanac 
office promised us about ninety seconds of 
observation. The time during which some 
part of the lunar disk was projected 
against the sun was about two hours and 
a half, but of this only the minute and a 
half of total obscuration was of scientific 
importance. 

The darkening of the atmosphere and 
the landscape became perceptible when 
about half of the sun was covered. From 
that time until the middle of the eclipse 
the solar light seemed to faint and sicken, 
and as the moment of totality-drew near, 
the upturned faces of the people assumed 
a peculiar wan appearance, and the hori- 
zon darkened as on the approach of night. 

Now was the time to keep a sharp out- 
look for the shadow bands and for the 
oncoming shadow itself. Considering the 
speed with which the latter moved, I had 
but a faint hope of being able to detect 
its approach. It would traverse the 
twenty miles of country between our sta- 
tion and the distant horizon in less than a 
second, so that the eye would have great 
difficulty in following it. As a matter of 
fact it escaped observation, and was upon 
us before we could cag its approach. 

But the phenomena above the western 
horizon as totality approached were hard- 
ly less intimidating in appearance than 
the visible rush of the shadow would have 
been. At first, low along the sky-line, a 
purple-black curtain seemed to come into 
existence. This grew with ominous speed, 
expanding north and south, and sweeping 
up towards the zenith, until, in the rapid 
deepening of the obscurity, the eye became 
confused, and the details of the changes 
going on in the heavens were lost in an 
overwhelming feeling that the crisis was 
right upon us. Whirling on my heel, I 
glanced at the sun just as its last daz- 
zling rim disappeared, and instantly the 
corona was in sight. Its appearance was 
greeted by the crowd of onlookers with a 
prolonged “Ah!” breaking into a half- 
uttered cheer. 

The first glance revealed to every ob- 
server who had any knowledge of the ap- 
pearances which fhe corona has exhibited 
in former eclipses its remarkable resem- 
blance on this occasion to what may be 
called the minimum sun-spot type. Inas- 
much as we are now at the minimum pe- 
riod of sun-spots, this had been expected, 


yet the fulfilment of the expectation was 
not the less notable. In truth, I was 
fairly startled by the likeness of those vast 
silvery wings, expanded one on each side 
of the hidden sun, to some of the pictures 
in the’ books. The inner corona, sur- 
rounding the black globe of the moon in 
the form of a ring, was very bright, al- 
most, dazzling, and the light was sufficient 
to render it perfectly easy for me to dis- 
cern the senate around the rim of the dial 
of my watch. With the naked eye the 
polar rays, of supposed electro-magnetic 
origin, were visible above the poles of the 
concealed sun, but did not appear to me 
very conspicuous in the glare of the inner 
corona. e flames of the prominences 
appeared, especially on the western side, 
jaaged in shape and reddish in color. The 
planet Mercury flashed into sight about 
two and a quarter degrees west of the 
sun, looking as bright as Jupiter. Venus 
glowed beautifully near the eastern hori- 
zon. Other stars were visible. The wings 
of the outer corona were shaped like swal- 
lows’ tails, especially on the western side, 
and their boundaries were remarkably 
sharp and straight. A-kind of rib or ray, 
brighter than the .central .portions, ex- 
tended beyond the general limits of the 
ends of the wings on each side. One of 
these rays was directed nearly towards 
Mercury, and I could trace it about two- 
thirds of the way to that planet. Professor 
Sligh informed me that with a telescope he 
saw this ray extending beyond Mercury. 
Its absolute length was probably not less 
than 4,000,000 miles. 

Only for.a short minute and a half did 
the display last. Then an are of sunlight 
burst forth at the western edge of the 
moon and the spectral figure of the coro- 
na was smitten from sight. Another cry 
of surprise, prolonged into a faint cheer, 
broke from the spectators. 

One peculiar effect which I noticed was 
a distinct fluctuation in the illumination 
of the atmosphere after the darkness had 
become quite pronounced, but before the 
total phase had begun..At times there 
omnia come a brightening of the air, 
gradually followed by a darker phase. The 
effect was as if vast waves were slowly 
passing overhead, producing successive 
condensation and scattering of the dim 
light. The shadow bands just before and 
after totality appeared as faint flicker- 
ings, like the shadows of tiny wavelets, 
crinkling curiously, and sweeping swiftly 
from the southwest, the quarter from 
which a slight wind was blowing. 

Garrett P. Serviss. 
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Redmond, 
Kerr & Co. 


BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. 





Transact a general 
banking business. 
eceive its 
subject to draft. Div- 
idends and interest 
collected and remit- 
ted. Act as_ Fiscal 
\ Agent for, and nego- 
tiate and issue loans 
of, railroads, street 
railways, gas compa- 
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High-Grade Investment Securities. 
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Bills of Exchange bought 
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Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made cf 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail, 
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PIMPLES 


Blotches, blackheads, red, rough, and 
skin, red, rough hands with shapeless nails, 
dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
rashes prevented by CuTicuRa Soap, greatest 
of skin purifying and beautifying soaps, as 
well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, 
and nursery, because the only preventive of 
inflammation and clogging of the Porgs, the 
cause of most minor affections of the skin, 
scalp, and hair. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Relieves Fatigue. 
A wholesome acid tonic relieving the 


lassitude of the summer months, 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 








COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 c.ctiitece. ‘covetand,0- 
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HEN the American Sugar 

Refining Company was 

formed by the consolida- 

tion of several competi 

concerns it was ex 

practically to control the 
business of refining sugar, and has conse- 
quently been known as the Sugar Trust 
ever since. Among the establishments ab- 
sorbed by it was that of the Doscher Bro- 
thers. Mollenhauer Company of 
Brooklyn and the National, wit th its re- 
finery at Yonkers, of which B. HL. Howell, 
Sons, & Co. were the selling agents, were 
po taken in, but they were not strong 

itors, and have never made a sos 

aga the “ Trust.” The Arbuckle Bro- 
thers of Brooklyn were then in the coffee 
business, owning a patented machine for 
doing up pa of sugar. They 
bought sugar of the refineries, and put it 
up in pound packages as an a¢écommoda- 
tion or inducement to their coffee cus- 
tomers. 

The story is that they tried to sell their 
sugar-packing machine to thé Refining 
Company, which refused in contemptuous 
terms to buy the ingenious device, where- 
upon the Arbuckles determined to buy re- 
fined sugar no more, but to make it them- 
selves, and re-established competition with 
the “ Trust.” Then the Doschers, who had 
been bought out at a liberal price, went 
back into the refining business at Long 
Island City, whereupon the “sugar war * 
was set agoing, and was kept up until the 
dividend upon. the common stock of the 
American Deion was reduced from 12 
per cent. to 6, and threatened with ex- 
tinction. A few months ago the difference 
in the price of raw and refined sugar was 
less than fifty cents a hundred-weight, 
which meant that refining was done at a 
loss, and the Mollenhauer and National 
refineries were shut down. 

Now, under the apparent direction of 
B. H. Howell, Sons, & Co., the National 
Sugar Refining Company has been organ- 
ized under the laws of New Jersey, com- 
bining in one corporation the National, 
Mollenhauer, and scher concerns. There 
is to be $10,000,000 of preferred and $10,- 
000,000 of common stock, and the head of 
the firm of B. H. Howell, Sons, & Co. is 
the president of the company. This move 
was reported to be in the interest of peace 
and profit in the field of sugar-refining, 
though the Arbuckles remained on an in- 
dependent footing. At all events the 
price of refined sugar was advanced again, 
and the difference between it and that of 
the raw was seventy-seven cents a hun- 
dred-weight, affording a profitable mar- 
gin. It is generally believed that there is 
a peaceable understanding between the 
new company and the old for a limitation 
of competition and the maintenance of 
prices. The Mollenhauer works have 
started up after months of idleness, and 
the stock of the American Refining Com- 
pany has advanced, though not very ma- 
terially. 

Steel Company stocks have continued 
weak and irregular, and the process of ad- 
justing prices and output to a less urgent 
demand has gone on quietly. While the 
mills of the Steel and Wire Company at 
Joliet and Cleveland have started. up 
again, some of those of the Federal Com- 
pany at South Chicago have stopped, and 
_— at Pittsburg have been lowered. 

ere are reports of contracts for steel 
rails at $25 a ton instead of the $35 of six 
months ago. Pig-iron, which is so im- 
portant a gauge of industrial activity, has 
yielded from the high level of last winter. 

Railroad stocks have continued inactive, 
oa 9 have remained firm. The reports, 

wy ages toch by the week or month 
with e figures of a year ago, continue 
“favorable,” but it is to be remembered 
that the classifications have been revised, 
and the rates increased in the interval. 
The gain in gross and net receipts is un- 
doubtedly favorable for the railroads, and 
gives strength to their stocks, but it does 
not necessarily indicate a larger volume 
of business. The recent annual report of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company is 
not regarded as a favorable one, and has 
had a weakening effect upon its securities. 
The failure of Congress to pass the sub- 
sidy bill was doubtless disappointing to 
this particular corporation. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany showed the effect of improved condi- 
tions by increasing the annual dividend 
pany the preferred stock from 4 to 5 per 


“The money-market has continued in a 
condition of ease, with the same low rates 
that have prevailed for weeks, call loans 
being made at 11, to 2 per cent., and time 
loans at from 3 to 5, according to the 
riod and the security. The New York 
banks have continued to increase their re- 
serves until the surplus over the legal re- 
quirement is over $20,000,000, although 
loans and deposits have increased at the 
same time. 
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MAY 
In the Schlitz brewery 
you will find a plate- 
glass room. In it are 
cooling pipes, over 
which the hot beer 
Above it is an 


air filter, and no air 


drips. 


> comes to. this room save 
through that filter. 

No germs can reach 
beer handled with such 
rare caution. But,after 
the beer is aged, we 
filter it, then bottle and 
seal it, then sterilize 
every bottle. 

We take triple pre- 


cautions because beer is 


LA. 

i ee 

a saccharine product. fag 
Impurities multiply if db 
they get intoit. There 3 


is no grade between 
absolute purity and 
utter impurity. 
Every bottle of 
Schlitz is absolutely 
purity is 


pure, and 


healthfulness. Your 
physician knows--ask 


him 





A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 





The Pennsylvania Raliroad 1900 Sum- 
mer Excursion Route Book, 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will publish 
the 1900 edition of its Summer Excursion Route 
Book. This work Is designed to provide the pub- 
lie with-descriptive notes of the principal Sum- 
mer resorts of Eastern America, with the best 
routes for reaching them, and the rates of fare. 
It contains all the principal seashore and moun- 
tain resorts of the East, and over seventeen hun- 
dred different routes or combinations of routes. 
The book has been compiled with the greatest 
care, and altogether is the most complete and 
comprehensive handbook of Summer travel ever 
offered to the public.- 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed in 
colors, and the book contains several maps, pre- 
senting the exact routes over which tickets are 
sold. The book is profusely illustrated with fine 
half-tone cuts of scenery at the various resorts 
and along the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

On and after June 1 this very interesting book 
may be procured at any Pennsylvania Ruilroad 
ticket office at the nominal price of ten cents, or, 
upon application to the general office, Broad 
Street Station, by mail for twenty cents. 


607 LOE AGAR BRAINS 
“MADE AT KEY WEesTt.— 
These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 


money. Send for booklet and particulars. 





CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 











SUMMER OUTINGS. 





Personally Conducted Tours via Penun- 
syivenia BRallroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces the following Personally Conducted 
Tours for the Summer and early Autumn of 
1900 :— 

To the North, including Niagara Falls, Thou- 
sand Islands,the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
the Saguenay, Au Sabie Chasm, Lakes Champlain 
and George, and Saratoga, duly 21 te August 4 
and August 11 to 25. Rate, $125 for the round 
trip from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, including all necessary ex- 
penses. Proportionate rates from other points. 

Five-day tour to Gett a , Luray, and Wash- 
ington, September 15. from New York, 
$22 from Philadelphia. Fropertionste rates from 
other points. 

A nine-day tour to Geltysburg, Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, 
and Washingtcn,October9. Rate,$65 from New 
York, $63 from Philadelphia, ijucluding al! nec- 
essary expenses. Proportionate rates from othe: 
points. 

For itineraries and further information apply 
to ticket ugents, or address Geo, W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


Double 
Daily 
Service 


ry 

New line via Rock 
tord, Dubuque, 
Waterioo 
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150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. 
Works, Camden, W.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


STEEL PENS | 


No other make of pen is so nS: 
Get Esterbrook’s always. 


26 Joho St., New York 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB= 
1 Feats 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee the** Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely p d well matured liquors 
wnd the mixing equal to the best cocktails 





—, served over any bar in the world. Being 


* compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
 jons the one which is aged must be the 
m better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 

of the principal railroads of the U. &. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 
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are the only cigarettes that are accept- 
able and satisfying to “cigar smokers, | 
because they have “fulness” and rich- 
ness of flavor without being strong in 
the sense of being heavy. 

No better Turkish cigarette can be 
made, as no better, finer, purer tobacco 
exists than that used in Egyptian Deities, 
and no better workmanship in the mak- 
ing is possible. . 
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A package of Egyptian Deities No. 3 (the usual size) 
will be sent to anyone, anywhere in the world, for 25 
cents (in postage stamps) or a package of No. {1—the 
largest size, exactly the same in everything but size— 
will be mailed for 35 cents. 
S. Anargyros (Inc.), 507 West 22d Street, New York, N. Y,, U.S. A. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES—V 


AN ELEPHANT-RIDER OF EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL LIBRARY, 
SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S WEEKLY, UNIV. OF MICH. 
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